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THE  TOBACCO  MAPJCET  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES 


ToBacco  in  the  British  Emx^ire  as  a Whol.e 

Nearly  85  percent  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  British  Empire 
is  produced  v;ithin  its  domains.  There  are  practically , no  British  coun- 
tries that  do  not  grow  some  tobacco.  The  total  production  in  the  Empire 
is  approximately  the  same  as  that  in  the  United  States,  India  alone 
produces  and  uses  domestically  v/ell  over  1,000  million  pounds  annually, 
although  much  of  this  is  of  native  dark  types  not  suitable  for  export. 
The  total  consumption  of  leaf  in  the  British  Empire  is  estimated  to  be 
about  1,700  million  pounds  annually.  Nearly  1,500  million  poimds  are 
grown  domestically,  3^5  million  are  im.ported,  and  97  million  are  ex- 
ported annually  by  British  countries. 

Table  1.  British  Empire  tobacco  production  and  trade, 
estimated  193^  level 

(Redried  weight,  unstemrned-leaf  equivalent) 


: Domestic:  Domestic:  : Exports 

Empire  countries  : require-:  produc-:  Imports  : m -i  •'^0  United 

; ments  ; tion  : ; : Kingdom. 

: Million  : Million  : Million  : Million  : Million 

: pounds  : pounds  : pounds  : pounds  : pounds 

United  Kingdom  a/ : 2^3  • ^ ‘ 285  :c]  12  : 0 

Irish  Free  State : 10  : b/  : 11  ; b/  b/ 

India 1,32^1  i 17350  i 10  ^ JS  i TS 

Canada  a/ : 4l  : 46  : 3 : 10  : 10 

Southern  Rhodesia : 1 : 20  : ^/  • 19  ' 15 

Nyasaland 1 : 15  J b/  : l4  ; l4 

Northern  Rhodesia...,,:  1 : 2 ; l/  • 1 : b/ 

Union  of  South  Africa. : 22  : 20  : 2 : ' ^1 

Australia 24  : 4 ; 20  : b/  : b/ 

Nev/  Zealand 4 : 2 : 2 : b/  : b/ 

Ceylon 12  : 13  : 1 : ~2  : b/ 

Others ; 17  : 8 : 11  : 2 : 1 

Total  a/ : 1,700  i 1 , 480  i 3^5  I 97  i 59 


a/  Net  supply  fails  to  balance  v/ith  domestic  requirements  because  of 
change  in  stocks,  b/  One-half  million  pounds  or  less,  c/  Reexports. 

Many  t;;>'T.es  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  Empire,  but  some  are  of 
qualitites  not  suitable  for  the  English  market.  Several  of  the  princi- 
pal producing  countries,  such  as  India  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
have  relatively  small  exports  compared  with  their  production.  Since 
trade  relations  play  a paramount  part  in  holding  the  Empire  together, 
the  colonies  and  Dominions,  largely  through  preferential  treatment, 
endeavor  to  increase  their  tobacco  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  re- 
turn for  imports  of  industrial  products.  (See  also  page  18.) 


By  P.  G.  Minneman,  Tobacco  Specialist,  London  Office,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics, 
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ICxports  from  Empire  countries  amount  to  only  a-lDout  6 percent  of 
the  total  production.  Of  these  expoi'ts  about  three-fourths  are  to  other 
Empire  countries,  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  about  23  million 
pounds,  or  one-fourth  of  the  exports,  are  to  foreign  countries,  India 
exports  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  sends  smaller  quantities  to 
the  neighboring  Empire  states  of  Aden,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the 
Mala.y  States,  and  a small  quantity  to  Japan,  Seventy-five  percent  of 
Southern  Eiiodesia' s exports  are  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  10  to  15 
percent  to  the  neighboring  Union  of  Soiith  Africa,  and  about , 10  percent 
to  foreign  countries,  llyasaland  exports  almost  entirely  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Car).adPv  about  90  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom  with  most  of 
the  remainder  to  British  Uest  Africa, 

Of  the  imports  by  Empire  countries,  totaling  3^5  million  pounds, 
it  is  estimated  that  other  Empire  countries  supply  about  20  percent  and 
the  United  States  about  75  percent.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  United 
Kingdomi  requirements  and  nearly  all  of  the  imports  into  the  Irish  Eree 
State,  Australia,  Canada,  and  ITew  Zealand  are  obtained  from  tlie  United 
States.  AustraJia  imports  annually  about  20  million  pounds  of  United 
States  leaf,  thus  ranking  second  among  the  Empire  r;arkets.  In  Canada., 
the  increased  use  of  -donostic  loaf  has  reduced  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  to  about  3 million  pounds  annually. 

The  United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  imports  moro  tobacco  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  A smaAl  part,  abeut  5 percent,  of  this  great  import  sup- 
ply is  reexported  throu.gli  trade  routes  that  have  existed  for  years,  but 
the  bulk  of  it  is  consv-ned  in  United  Kingdom  fcictorios.  A variety  of 
products  is  manufactured,  about  seven- eighths  for  hone  C'^nsunption  and 
one-eighth  for  export.  Despite  the  popularity  of  pipe  tobacco  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  - dating  from  pre-war  days  — the  English  are  a na.tion  of 
cigarette  smokers.  Their  per— capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  their  total  per-capita  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  is  among  the  highest  of  Europea,n  conuntrios,  Uith  almost 
no  domestic  crop,  pra.ctically  t he  entire  suoply  of  raw  tobacco  must  bo 
imported  cither  from  countries  in  the  Empire  or  fr^ri  foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  exports  .'oro  tobacco  than  any  oth-^r  coiintry 
in  the  world.  To  tobacco  grov/ers  in  the  United  Sta,tos,  tho  British 
miarkct  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  homo  market.  Haring  1935 
and  193^»  about  one-sixth  of  the  United  States  tobacco  production,  ono- 
half  of  the  total  tobaxco  exports,  and  tvro-thirds  of  the  tobacco  ex- 
ports to  Europe  were  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Flue-cured  tobacco 
growers  send  to  that  country  one  out  of  every  3 or  4 pounds  of  their 
crop.  Moreover,  since  the  British  ciemand  is  for  good-qjaality  loaf, 
the  market  is  on  a high  plane  from  the  standpoint  of  vailue,  purchases 
for  the  past  2 years  having  been  valued  by  United  Sta,tes  eicoorters  at 
almost  $100,000,000  annually. 

The  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  war  has  been  primarily 
for  light-colored  Virginia  cigarettes  made  exclusively  from  flue-cured 
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tobacco.  The  taste  for  these  cigarettes  has  become  more  and  more  preva.- 
lent.  At  the  present  time,  about  75  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  and  over 
99  percent  of  the  cigarettes  are  made  exclusively  from  flue-cured  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  trade  betn'sen  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
developed  from  colonial  days.  From  I9IO  to  19T9'  'tbe  United  Kingdom  ob- 
tained about  90  percent  of  its  tobacco  supply  from  the  United  States. 

Since  then,  through  the  development  of  Imperial  com.mercial  policy  involv- 
ing preferential  treatment  for  imports  from  British  countries,  increased 
quantities,  especially  of  loaf  for  use  in  pipe  tobacco,  have  been  ob- 
tained from  countries  \7ithin  the  British  Empire.  The  United  States  now 
supplies  only  about  79  percent  of  total  leaf  imports.  This  preference, 
amounting  to  about  90  cents  per  pound  on  Empire  lea.f  or  from  more  than 
one  to;  tvifo  times  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  tobacco,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  determining  the  competition  between  United  States  and 
Empire  leaf  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  other  v,-ord.s,  the  United  Kingdom  obtains  about  four-fifths  of 
its  tobacco,  supply  from  the  United  States,  especially  of  the  leaf  used 
in  cigarettes,  Within  the  Empire  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for 
flue-cured  toba.cco  arc  Southern  Eh.odesia,  India,  and  Canada,  and.  for 
da.rk  tobacco  ITyasaland  and  India.  Foreign  countries,  other  than  the 
United  States,  supply  less  than  2 percent  of  the  total. 

Consumption 

The  por-capita  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  equivalent  to  about  4.5  pounds  of  leaf  annually.  This  is 
about  the  fourth  highest  rate  of  por-capita  consirmption  among  European 
countries,  although  materially  lower  than  the  rate  in  the  United  States. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  leaf  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  The  pcr-capita  consumption 
of  cigarettes,  by  wei-ght,  is  the-  highest  in  Eu.rope  but  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  Since  a considerable , portion  of  the 
English  cigarettes  are  of  smaller  size,  the  number  consumed  per  capita 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  to  be  about  equal  to  that  in  the 
United  States. 

With,  the'  exception  of  temporary  recessions  during  the  depression 
years,  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  increasing  steadily. 

See  table  2,  Before  the  war,  the  actual  net  duty-paid  qua,ntity  retained 
for  domestic  consumption  (mostly  strips  after  deducting  the  quantity  on 
Which  duty  was  refunded  on  exports  and  stems)  w.as  less  than  100  m.illion 
pounds  annually.  Irumediately  after  the  war,  this  quantity  rose  to  I3S 
million  pounds.  In  I923,  during  the  first  depression  following  , the  wa.r, 
it  dropped  to  12S  million  pounds  and  later  rose  to  I5I  million  pounds. 
During  the  recent  depression,  it  declined  to  l49  million  pounds  in  1933* 
Since  that  tine  the  trend  has  been  steadily  upw.o.rd  at  £-m  average  increase 
of  nearly  6 percent  a year,  175  f^iHion  pounds  having  been  consumed  in 
1936  and  IS5  million  estimated  for  1937*  See  fiyaros  2 and  3* 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, IN 
CENSUS  YEARS  1907  TO  1930.  AND  ESTIMATE  FOR  1936 
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IMPORTS  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  STOCKS,  AND  RATIO  OF 
STOCKS  TO  CONSUMPTION,  1910-36 
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Consunption  largely  cigarettes:  Practically  all  of  the  increase 

in  consunption  since  the  war  ha.s  heen  in  cigarettes.  All  other  products 
have  declined,  except  snuff,  which  constitutes  less  than  1 percent  of 
the  total.  Before  the  war,  cigarettes  oade  up  less  than  nnc-third  of 
the  total  consunption;  irv'^cdiatcly  after  the  v/ar,  one-half;  and  in  133^> 
three-fourths  of  the  total.  During  193^ » hov/ever,  there  appears  to  have 
been  sono  revival  in  the  consunption  of  pipe  nixturc  and  cigars. 

Table  2.  Tobacco  products  nanufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1933  comparisons 


• • • • 31310!^-^./^  * 

Year  'Cigarettes  ' Cigars  ' Snuff  * ' -u  ' ' '!  Tota.l 

; ^ ^ I ; chevung  ; 


: Million  : Million  ; Million  : Million  : Million 

: pounds  : pounds  : pounds  : pounds  : pounds 

1907  a/ : 29.6  : 3.7  : 1.2  : 62T1  : 9^6 

1912  b/ : 43. S i jn  i ^7  i 5TT9  j IO5.5 

1924  b/ ; 92.1  : 1.4  : 0.5  : 55.5  : U9.5 

1930  b/ : 143.5  : 1.2  ; 0.8  : 46.6  : 192.I 

1930  c/ ; 145.1  i 1T2  i TTO  j 52.4  i 199.7 

1935  c/ : l4S.O  : 1.1  : 0.9  :d/  51.3  : 201.3 


Census  of  Production. 

a/  Covers  Great  Britain  and  all  Ireland,  b/  Covers  Great  Britain  only, 
c/  Covers  Great  Britoln  and  Northern  Ireland  (preliminary  data).  The 
increase  in  total  consunption  from  1930  to  1935  is  not  fully  reflected 
by  the  Census  data.  Although  the  total  quantity  of  nroducts  here  re- 
ported as  nanufactured  in  1935  only  1.6  million  greater  than  in  1930> 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  withdrawn  from  bond  for  manufacture  wa.s  actually 
16.1  million  greater  in  1935  than  in  1930.  d/  Includes  increa.sed  quan- 
tities for  export  a.s  cut  tobacco. 

Cigarettes  are  Virginia  type.  Not 'only  has  the  total  consumption 
of  cigarettes  increased  materially  while  the  consumption  of  other  prod- 
ucts has  declined,  but  a change  in  the  type  of  cigarettes  has  also  taken 
place.  Before  the  war,  especially  in  the  more  expensive  brands,  there 
Y/as  a considerable  demand  for  Turkish  and  Egyptian  cigarettes  made 
largely  of  oriental- type  tobacco.  Now,  hov/ever,  cigarettes  are  prac- 
tically all  made  exclusively  of  so-called  Virginia  or  flue-cured  tobacco. 
It  is  estimated  that  oriental- type  cigarettes  no\7  malce  up  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total. 

Although  concerted  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  blended 
cigarettes,  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States,  containing  mixtures 
of  flue-cured,  Burley,  and  oriental  leaf,  such  attempts  have  failed,  the 
flavor  being  too  strong  and  the  color  too  dark  for  the  English  taste. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  British  partiality  to  ex- 
clusively flue-cured  cigarettes,  but  the  preference  for  this  type  is  so 
predominant  that  only  through  a marked  change  of  taste  vull  there  be  a 
demand  for  other  types  of  leaf  in  cigarettes. 

For  use  in  cigarettes  the  leaf  must  be  light  in  color,  have  a 
clear,  sharp,  flue-cured  flavor,  be  of  suitable  body  for  fine  cutting. 


and  have  a satisfactory  ‘burri.  In  the  ahse'nce  of.  .blending  with  stronger- 
flavored  types,  any  off-flavor  or  tang  of  poor-q_uality  leaf  is  more 
readily  detected  than' it  is  inhlended  products,  especially  in  those 
which  contain  stronger-flavored  dark  tobaccos,- 


Ciga/rettes  are  most  commonly  sold  at  retail  in  cardboard  packages 
containing  10  or  20  cigarettes.  Because  the  Government  revenue  is  col- 
lected as  a duty  on  the  imported  leaf,  there  is  no  stamp  or  banderole 
excise  tax  on  any  of  the  products.  Consequently,  the  size  of  packages 
varies  widely,  from  those  containing  5>  S,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25,  30,  and 


32  to  b-'iose 
weight. 


of  50,  60,  and  100,  Some  cigarettes,  also,  .are, -sold  by 


Most  of  the  widely  advertised  brand.s  of  full-sized  cigarettes 
sell  eX  Is.Od.  (.24.7  cents)  -per  package  of  20,  or  6d,  (12.4 -cents)  per 
package  of  10,  .Numerous  special  brands -sell  at  higher  prices,-  ■ -Gn.-.tlie 
other  hand,  nearly  one-half  -of  the  total  sales  are  of  the  cheaper  so- 
called  4-penny  brands  (4d.  per  package  of  10),  Most  of  these  -4-penny 
brands  are  materially  smaller  cigarettes,  contain  less  tobacco,-  and 
tlierofore  can  be  sold  cheaper.  Such  small,  cigarettes  arc  usually  both 
smaller  in  diameter  and 'slightly  shorter,  having  an  average  weight  of 
about  2.1  nounds  per  1,000,  compared  with  about  2,7 -or  2,8  pounds  per 
1,.000  for  the  full-sized  brands. 


The  proportion  of  small-sized  4— penny  brands,  although  nearly 
half  of  the  total,  has  not  increased  appreciably  during  the  past  2 years. 
The  greatest  increase  in  these  -small  cigarettes  occurred  during  the  dc- 
p.ression,  and  it  is  probable  that  a furth-er  increase  mo.y  talco  place  if 
industrial  conditions  ag'ain  bcoorno  unfa,vorable.  Many  smokers  consid.er 
that,  since  they  smoke  only  a certain  number  of  cigarettes  per  day,  the 
slightly  more  rapid,  burn  and  smaller  volume  of  smoke  from  small-sized 
cigarettes  is  hardly  'noticeable.  An -increase  in  the  proportion  of  S'.'nall 
cigarettes  tends  to  docrease  the  total  quantity  of  cigarette  leaf  required. 


Some  other  4— peuny  brands  of  cigarettes  are  full-sized  and  are 
offered  at  the  reduced  prices  largely  through  the  use  of  Empire-grown 
flue-cured  tobacco  available  at  a .2s,0. 5d.-per-pound  lower  import  duty. 
The  preference  amounts  to  about  S shillings  ($1,24)  per  1,000  cigarettes 
or  2/3d,  per  package  of  10.  Although  several  4-penny  and  6-penny  brands 
of  cigarettes  containing  Empire  tobacco  ha.ve  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time,  the  consumption  of  Empire  leaf  in  cigarettes  declined  slightly 
from  1'933  to  1935*  During  193^  and  1937,  two  new  4-penny  brands  of  ap- 
proximately full-sized  ciga.rcttcs  coritai:aing  high  proportions  of  Empire 
tobacco  have  been  introduced.  These  new  brands  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  i'ncrca.sc  in  the  proportion  of  Empire'- tobacco  used  in 
1936  and  1937. 


Smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos.  In  spite  of  the  popularity  of 
pipe  smoking  in  England,  the.  cons-umption  of  smoking  mixtures,  as  -'veil 
as  of  chewing  tobacco,  has  declined  continuously  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  I9O7  census  of  British  manufactures  indicates  tha,t 
alopt  62  million  pounds,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  tobacco  manu- 
factured, was  in  such  forms  as  smoking  mixtures,  flalce,  shag,,  plug,  roll, 
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Cs.vcndish,  and  Negroheadi  all  of  which  nav  he  used  for  pipe 
smoking  and  some  of  which,  roll  and  tv/ist,  are  suitable  for  chev/ing  as 
well,  'j^hesc  products,  taken  together,  accounted  for  nearly  tvro-thirds 
of  the  total  manufactixred  in  1907*  one-half  in  1912,  one-third  in  192h, 
and  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  in  1935* 

There  are  no  pilblished  data  relative  to  the  consumption  of  chewing 
tobacco  alone,  since  the  same  products  may  be  used  for  chewing  as,  when 
sliced  a,id  rubbed,  for  pipe  tobacco.  The  total  consumption  of  chewing 
tobacco  is  estimated  to  be  relatively  small. 

The  English  taste  in  pipe  tobacco  is  distinctly  different  from 
that  in  the  United  States,  where  Burley  tobacco  figures  so  prominently 
in  pipe  m.ixtures  a.nd  where  fla.voring  materials  may  be  added.  The  English 
smoker  does  not  favor  the  taste  of  Burley,  and  English  law  prohibits  the 
addition  of  flavoring  materials  except  in  that  simall  quantity  of  products 
which  is  manufactured  in  bonded  warehouses  under  strict  Customs  super- 
vision, Consequently,  the  tjrpical  English  mixtures  rely  largely  upon 
darker  grades  of  flue-cured,  leaf  as  a base,  v.ri  th  the  addition  of  fire- 
cured  and  possibly  dark  air-cured,  Latakia,  and  Perique  to  add  the  de- 
sired flavor,  Considera.ble  uroportions  of  stems  and  small  quantities  of 
Canadian  Burley  and  of  oriental- type  leaf  are  also  used  in  some  pipe 
products. 

About  So  percent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  smoking  and  chewing  mix- 
tures is-  Empire-grown  and  20  percent.  United  Stcites  types.  The  require- 
ments of  aroma  and  flavor  for  flue-cured  tobacco  used  in  these  products 
a.re  not  as  strict  as  the  requirements  for  cigarettes  because  the  flavor 
of  the  stronger  dark  tobacco  predoniinates  and  tends  to  cover  up  the 
finer  variations  in  flavor  of  poor  quality  flue-cured  lea.f. 

Although  SDme  increase  in  the  consumiption  of  pipe  mixtures  has  been 
noted  recently,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  consumption  of  smoking 
mixtures  or  chewing  tobacco  will  be  materially  increc,sed  in  the  nea.r 
future.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a shift  toward , increased  proportions 
of  the  lighter  kinds  of  leaf  in  these  products.  The  dark  types  that 
formierly  made  up  far  the  greater  part  of  these  products  now  make  up  only 
about  one-half  of  the  total.  Western  fire-cured,  Green  Hiver,  and 
Virginia  fire-cured,  formerly  used  to  a large  extent  in  the  manufactiire 
of  dark  shags  and  twists  both  for  chewing  and  pipes,  have  declined 
sharply. 

Because  of  the  relatively  high  import  duty  of  9s. 6d,  per  pound  of 
lea,f  tobacco,  the  retail  prices  of  pipe  products  are  high,  varying  from 
about  8d.  to  ls,6d,  uer  ounce.  Most  pipe  tobacco  iG  sold  in  one  ounce 
tins,  in  cardboard  or  paper  packages,  or  in  bulk  to  be  put  direct  into 
the  smoker's  pouch.  As  a mle,  only  the  higher-priced  brands  contain 
American  tobacco.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  moistiire  content 
of  some  of  the  products  approaches  the  legal  limit  of  32  percent. 

Since  1932,  the  exports  of  cut  tcbanco  have  increased  materially 
from  less  than  1 million  pounds  to  between  6 and  7 million  pounds 
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annually.  This  increase  is  largely  in  fine-cut  tohacco  exported  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  aoroad.  Because  of  this  increase  in  exports, 
the  British  manufacture  of  "other  tohacco"  during  the  past  4 years  has 
been  maintained  at  a somewhat  higher  level  than  is  consistent  with  domes- 
tic consumption.  • 

Cigar  consumption  very  small.  At  least  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  cigars  have  not  been  important  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Consumption  has  decreased  continually  since  before  the  v/ar  and  now 
amounts  to  only  about  1 mil], ion  pounds  annually,  making  up  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  small  and 
declining  cigar  consumption  is  probably  the  fact  that  the  tax  is  levied 
as  an  import  duty  on  the  w^eight  of  tobacco,  thus  falling  most  heavily 
on  cigars.  Cigars  weighing  six  times  as  much  as  cigarettes  are  taxed 
six  times  as  heavily,  with  the  result  that  the  retail  cigar  prices  are 
materially  higher  than  in  most  other  countries  and  too  expensive  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  smoking  public.  Prices  vary  from  4d.  to  2s. Od. 
each,  probably  averaging  about  lid.  each,  faring  the  past  10  years  the 
consumption  of  cigars  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  about  one-half. 

Although  there  may  be  some  revival  in  cigar  smoking,  consumption 
v/ill  continue  to  be  very  small  and  of  no  importance  to  United  States 
producers.  Sumatra  and  Borneo  leaf  is  used  to  a large  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  and  a considoi'able  proportion  of  the  total  con- 
sumption is  represented  by  manufactured  cigars  imported  from  Cuba. 

Snuff  unimportant.  Snuff  is  the  least  important  of  all  tobacco 
products  in  the  Unitcdi  Kingdom;  the  consumption  is  estimated  s.t  about 
0.8  million  pounds.  From  its  paramount  position  during  previoTis  cen- 
turies, the  consximption  of  snuff  declined  continually  until  about  1925* 
Since  that  time  it  has  gained,  som.ewhat  in  popularity,  especially  in  the 
northern  areas  and  in  those  industries,  such  as  mining  and  spinning, 
where  smoking  constitutes  a fire  hazard.  Snuff  consumption  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  maintained  or  increased  slightly,  but  it  will  not  consti- 
tute an  important  part  of  the  total  market.  Only  the  cheaper  grades  of 
leaf  and  stems  and  offal  shorts  of  the  dark  tobacco  are'  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  snuff.  Very  little  leaf  is  imported  as  such  snecifically 
for  the  manufc-cture  of  snuff.  In  most  of  England  and  Scotland,  wet  snuff 
is  most  common;  dry  snuff  is  used  to  some  extent  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Leaf  requirements 

At  the  1936  rate  of  consumption  and  export,  the  United  Kingdom 
required  the  equivalent  of  about  255  million  pounds  of  unstemmed  leaf 
tobacco  annually  (redried  weight).  Sec  table  3»  2f  this,  about  12 
million  pounds,  or  5 percent,  were  reexported  as  unmanufactured  toba.c- 
co,  learning  243  million  required  for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Manufacturers  required  about  207  million  pounds  for  products  for  domes- 
tic consumption  and  about  36  million  for  the  manufacture  of  products 
for  export,  mostly  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco.  Although  imports  in 
1936  wrere  the  equivalent  of  about  286  million  pounds  of  unstemmed  leaf, 
about  31  mi], lion  pounds  v/ere  used  to  build  up  stocks  during  the  year. 
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Practically  the  entire  cons-amption  req'airements  are  manufactured  domes- 
tically, only  about  1 to  1,5  million  pounds  of  majiufacturod  products 
being  imported. 


Table  3*  Approximate  loaf  requirements  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  193^  rate  of , consumption 


Utilization 

Weight  of  stemmed 
and  unstemmed  leaf 

' Unstomiaed’  lo»nf 
equivalent  a/ 

Manufacture  of  products  for 

domestic  consumotion 

Manufacture  of  products  for  export 
Total  required  for  manufacture,. 
Reexported  unmanufactured.. 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

196 

34 

207 

36 

’0/  230 

12 

243 

12 

Total  requirom.onts 

2^ 

235 

a/  One  pound  of  stemmed  leaf  equivalent  to  1,23  pounds  unstemned  loaf, 
b/  Withdrawals  from  bond  for  home  consumption  (manufacture)  as  reported 
in  "Trade  and  navigation  Accounts," 


Changes  in  the  moisture  content  and  the  removal  of  stems  an.d 
waste  are  the  two  m*ost  iriportant  factors  affecting  the  weight  of  manu- 
factured products  obtained  from  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom,  The 
addition  of  substauces  other  than  water  and  essential  oil  is  prohibited 
by  lav/. 


Increase  in  weight  through  moisture.  Leaf  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  usually  contains  from  11  to  I3  percent  moisture.  Leaf  with  less 
than  10  percent,  moisture  is  s^ib.ject  to  a materially  higher  rate  of  duty; 
on  the  other  hand,  excessive  moisture  unnecessarily  increases  the  v/eight 
upon  v/hich  the  duty  must  bo  paid.  For  products  exported  and  for  stems 
and,  waste  not  used  in  .manufacture,  the  full  rate  of  duty  is  refunded  on 
a l4-^percent  moisture  baisis,  thus  providing  for  a slight  increase  in 
v/eight,  5’urthermore,  a maximum  moisture  content  of  32  percent  is  per- 
mitted in  manufactured  prod.ucts.  Although  cigOorettes  probably  contain 
only  about  l4  percent,  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  the  hc^rd  products, 
such  as  plug,  flake,  and  twist,  contain  between  20  aud  JO  percent  mois- 
ture. 


Loss  .in  v/eight  through  removal  of  stems.  Stemming  losses  vary 
from  22  percent  for  flue-cured  tobacco  to  nearly  JO  percent  for  some 
minor  types,  such  as  the  narrow-leaved  dark  Indian,  The  average  loss 
for  all  types  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  to  be  23  percent. 

Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  tobacco  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  received  as  unstemmed  leaf.  In  1536,  the  quantity 
of  unstemmed  leaf  ’vithdrawn  from  bond  for  manufacture  amounted  to 
1S6,3  million  pounds.  Of  this,  probably  1,5  million  pounds  were 
oriental  and  Latakia,  from  which  the  stems  are  not  removed  for  manu- 
facture, leaving  about  1S4,3  million  pounds  from  which  the  stems  are 
normally  removed  for  manufacture.  With  an  average  loss  of  23  percent, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  about  42,5  million  pounds  of  stems  are  to  be,, 
accounted  for. 
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The  full  duty  is  .refunded  in  the  form  of  a drawback  on  all  prod- 
ucts exported,  dencitured,  or  abandoned.  In  this  classification,  about 

1 million  poun''’s  of  stems,  snuff  offal,  and  shorts  or  smalls  are  ex- 
ported; S.p  million  pounds  are  deposited  with  Customs  and  abandoned; 
and  about  IS  million  pounds,  also  doi^osited  with  Customs,  are  not  a,ban- 
doned  but  are  denatured  and  other//ise  prepared  for  use  in  byproducts. 

This  IS  million  pounds  constitute  practically  the  entire  supply  of  raw 
material  availa,ble  to  the  nicotine  and  other  bj.'products  manufacturers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Practically  no  stems  are  imported  as  such. 

The  total  quant itj'  of  stems  thus  accounted  for  is  about  27.5 
million  pounds.  Of  the  42,5  million  pounds  estimated  as  ai^ailable,  I5 
mhllion  pounds  remain  for  use  in  manufactured  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  estimated  that  about  O.5  million  pounds  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  snuff  and  l4.5  million  in  other  products.  Most  of  the 
stems  arc  removed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  but  some  arc  retained 
and  rolled  for  use  v;ith  strips  in  the  4-penny  brands.  In  products  used 
for  cliewing,  the  stems  arc  entirely  removed;  but  in  pipe  tobacco  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  stems  is  retained.  Some  pipe  tobacco,  known 
as  blrdseyo,  clearly  shov;s  the  cross  section  of  the  stems. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pipe  tobacco,  it  is  estina.ted  that  the  in- 
crease in  moisture  content  approximately  offsets  the  loss  in  weight 
through  the  rem.oval  of  stems.  In  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  where 
most  of  the  stems  are  remioved  and  little  moisture  is  added,  the  loss  in 
weight  may  approximate  20  percent. 

Leaf  requironents  by  types.  To  meet  the  leaf  requirements  of  the 
ciga,rctte  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a.t  the  193^  rate  of  consump- 
tion and  export,  it  is  estimated  that  manufacturers  need  afoout  ISS 
million  poimds  annually  (unstemed  equivalent)  of  the  better  quality, 
clear,  sharp- flavored.,  flue-cured,  leaf  and  a few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  oriental  leaf,  Uor  the  manufaxture  of  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco 
products,  about  million  pounds  of  leaf  arc  required,  subdivided  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  24  million  pounds  of  fluc-cured  leaf,  v/hich 

nay  be  of  the  darker  grades  <and  of  less  exaxting  aroma  and  flavor 
characteristics;  2b  million  pounds  of  the  various  types  and  qualities 
of  dark  leaf;  2 million  pounds  of  Burley,  primarily  from  Canada;  and 

2 million  pounds  of  oriental  types,  Latakia,  and  a little  Perique.  Por 
the  manuf .a.c ture  of  cigars  the  requirement  is  a little  over  a million 
pounds,  largely  East  Indian  leaf. 

The  total  requirements  for  193^  were  243  million  pounds, 
unstemmed  basis,  classified  by  types  about  as  follows:  211,5  million 

pounds  of  flue-cured;  2S  million  pounds  of  dark,tjp)es  (t\?o- thirds  firc- 
cured  aud  one- third  dark  air-cured);  2 million  pounds  of  Burley;  aud 
3,5  million  pounds  of  m.inor  types. 

Organization  of  the  industry.  The  organization  of  the  British 
tobacco-manufacturing  industry  has  considerable  bearing  upon  the  manner 
in  which  tobacco  is  handled  and  the  stability  of  the  m.arket.  The  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  manufacturing  industry  v/a.s  influenced  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  combination  of  I3  principal  British  manufacturers 
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to  form  the  Inperial  Tobacco  Conpany  in  I9OI,  capitalized  at  £15,000,000 
sterling.  This  combination  v/as  brought  about  in  order  better  to  meet 
the  sharp  competition  from  Aroerican  interests  in  the  cigarette  field. 
Finally,  the  British  and  Araerican  interests  combined  to  form  a second 
company,  the  British  American  Tobacco  Company.  The  former  company  manu- 
factures for  consur.iption  in  the  British  Isles,  while  the  latter  manufac- 
tures exclusively  for  export  and  in  foreign  coiuitries.  It  is  estlm.ated 
that  the  former  now  manufactures  rou,giily  three-fourths  of  the  products 
consumed  in  the  British  Isles.  In  addition,  there  are  many  smaller 
independent  manufacturers,  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  licenses 
issued  for  the  year  1935“3^  being  IS5  in  England  and  I7alcs,  16  in 
Scotland,  and  5 Northern  Ireland,  T./ 

The  industry  is  char,acterizod  by  the  large  number  of  brands 
manufactured  in  the  United  li^rgdom.  IncUoding  imported  products,  about 
1,500  brands  are  listed  and  offered  for  sale.  In  addition,  most  prod- 
ucts are  available  in  packages  of  several  sizes.  There  are  over  500,000 
licensed  retail  dealers  in  tobacco  products  in  Great  Britain  - in  other 
words,  one  re'cai]er  for  every  SJ  people.  Ordinances  reo^uiring  the 
closing  of  tobacco  shops  ad  specified  times  in  the  evening  have  led  to 
a wide  use  of  cigarette  vending  and  slot  machines. 

lax'ge  manufacturers  purchase  direct.  The  five  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  Llrited  Zingdom  purchase  nearly  all  of  their  United  States 
leaf  requirements  through  their  own  buying  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  rely  on  dealers  in  their  om  country  only  for  smaller  supple- 
mentary purchases.  Smaller  manufacturers  purchase  principally  through 
the  4s  independent'  import  leaf  dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  most  of  the  tobacco  is  imp>orted  as  unstemmed  leaf,  there 
continues  to  he  considerable  demand  for  strips,  especially  from  smaller 
manufacturers  who  find  it  more  economdeal  to  purchase  strips  than  to 
conduct  their  own  stemming  operations.  It  therefore  appears  desirable 
that  a certain  proportion  of  United  Stakes  strips  each  year  be  supplied, 
since,  if  some  small  manufacturers  cannot  obtain  them  from  one  country, 
they  will  buy  from  a competing  source.  The  cost  of  labor  for  stemming, 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  use  that  is  to  he  made  of  the  tobacco 
are  additional  factors  determining  the  proportion  of  strips. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  from  India  anrives  as  strips,  whereas  un- 
stemined  leaf  predominates  in  shipments  from,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Southern  Rhodesia.  During  the  period  1932-193^*  proportion  of 

strips  in  imports  from  the  United  States  was  somewhad  smaller  than 
formerly.  The  following  shows  the  avera.go  percentage  of  strips  in  im- 
ports from  each  of  the  countries  during  the  period  1932  to  1936* 

United  States I3  percent  strips 

Canada 9 " ” " 

Southern  Rhodesia 10  " " 

Uyasalaud " " 

India g4  " " 

Average,  -5  countries  1?  " " 
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Shipped  soon  after  harvest.  The  general -practice , v/ith  some 
exceptions,  is  to  ship  each  crop  as  soon  as  possible  after  han/est  and 
marketing.  Certain  dark  grades  of  flue-cured,  as  well  as  dark  Westerns, 
are  allowed  to  undergo  additional  aging  or  curing  in  the  United  States, 

The  prompt  movement  of  supplies  into  bonded  storage  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  desirable  for  several  reasons.  It  is  advantageous  for  the 
importer  to  get  the  tobacco  weighed  into  bond  as  soon  as  possible  after 
redrying  and  prizing  in  order  that  the  moisture  content  may  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  minimum  of  10  percent  permitted  for  the  9s.6d,  duty 
classification.  Othery/ise  the  importer  pays  duty  on  the  increased 
weight  due  to  the  higher  moisture  content.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that 
storage  in  England  tends  better  to  maintain  the  desirable  light  or  bright 
color,  since  the  temperature  and  the  moisture  changes  in  England  are  not 
frequent  or  severe, 

Eigu-re  4 shows  the  t^q^ical  seasonal  variations  in  imports  from 
the  several  coimtries.  The  now  crop  of  United  States  flue-cured  lea.f 
usually  begins  to  arrive  in  September,  reaching  a peak  during  October 
and  November,  whereas  United  States  dark  tj.q^es  usually  arrive  from  March 
to  July.  It  wi].].  be  noted  that  Indian  leaf  begins  to  arrive  in  March 
and  April,  Rhodesian  in  June,  and  Nyasaland  in  July,  v/hereas  Canadian  is 
the  last  to  arrive. 

Tobacco  enters  the  United  Kingdom  through  seven  ports,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  London  together  handle  about  Sp  percent  of  total  imports. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  average  percentage  handled  by  each 
of  the  seven  ports  during  193^  1935* 

Liverpool  4l  percent 

Bristol  23  " 

London 22  " 

. Manchester  5 " 

Southampton  4 " 

Belfast  4 " 

Glasgov/  1 " 

Total 1^  " 

Bonded  stocks  held.  The  2-ycar  supply  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
usually  hold  in  bonded  warehouses  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  acts  as 
a buffer,  which  tends  to  smooth  out  'the  effects  of  erratic  variations  in 
the  size,  price,  and  quality  of  individual  crops.  To  meet  the  demand 
for  increased  consumption,  stocks  were  increased  from  about  200  million 
pounds  in  I9IO  to  nearly  5OO  million  pounds  early  in  1937*  Toward  the 
end  of  the  war,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  stocks  fell 
below  150  million  pounds  but  v;cre  rapidly  built  up  after  the  war.  Since 
the  quantities  of  stemmed  and  unstemmed  loaf  are  not  shown  separately, 
the  discussion  of  stocks  in  this  report  refers  to  the  total  of  stemmed 
and.  unstommed  leaf  without  conversion  to  leaf  equivaJent. 

The  most  important  factors  affecting  the  size  of  stocks  appear  to 
be  the  anticipated  requirements  for  manufacture  and  the  quantity  of  suit- 
able leaf  available;  that  is,  the  size  of  crops,  leaf  prices,  and  the 


need  for  iDlending  todacco  fi'orn  varicrrs  crops  and  sources.  During  periods 
of  increasing  consumption,  such  as  the  present,  it  is  necessarj^  to  in- 
crease stocks  "by  a greater  nunhor  of  pounds  than  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion, if  a 2-year  supply  is  to  he  maintained. 

There  appears  to  he  a general  trend  toward  smaller  stocks  in 
relation  to  consumption.  The  ratio  of  total  stocks  to  consumption  fol- 
lowing the  war  rose  to  a high  point  of  almost  2.6  years’  supply  in 
January  1922.  See  figu.re  3.  Du.ring  the  following  8 years,  the  January 
ratios  declined  almost  continually  to  about  2.25  years'  supply  in 
January  1931,  althoUj^  the  prices  of  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  were 
generally  declining  during  this  period  and  manufacturers  usually  take 
advantage  of  the  low  prices  in  order  to  huild  up  their  stocks.  Follow- 
ing the  low  leaf  prices  in  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  and  the  decline  in 
cons-'omption  during  the  depression  in  1931,  the  radio  of  stocks  rose  to 
about  2.4  early  in  1932,  only  to  continue  the  decline  to  a new  January 
low  of  2.1  in  1935.  Stocks  on  September  1,  the  seasonal  low  point  (see 
figure  5),  dropped  to  record  lows  of  1.74  years'  supply  in  1935  and  1.73 
On  September  1,  1937.  The  recent  low  stocks  may'  bo  attributed  in  part 
to  the  higher  prices  and  the  sm<aller  size  of  United  States  crops. 

Formal  stocks  under  present  conditions  appear  to  average  for  the 
year  about  two  and  one-tenth  times  the  quantity  vdthdrawn  for  manufac- 
ture during  the  preceding  12-month  period.  Upon  this  basis,  seasonal 
low  stocks  as  of  September  1 would  be  about  2.0  and  seasonal  high  stocks 
as  of  January  1 would  be  about  2.2  years'  supply. 

Stocks  of  Empire  leaf  generally  are  maintained  at  a sli<^tly 
higher  level,  averaging  for  the  season  about  2.3  to  2.4  times  annual 
mamrf acturing  requirements.  Fyasalcjid  and  Indian  stocks  have  been 
maintained  at  a higher  level  than  those  of  Ehodesian  and  Canadian, 
vrhich  have  been  more  nearly  in  lino  with  stocks  of  United  States  leaf. 

The  average  monthly  ratios  of  stocks  during  the  5 years  1932  to  1936 
were  as  follows:  Hiodosia,  2.10;  Canada,  2.15;  India,  2.43;  Fyasaland, 

2.53;  tot.al  Erapire,  2.32;  United  States,  2.06;  and  total  all  countries, 

2.12. 

Since  shipments  of  United  States  tobacco  begin  to  arrive  in 
September,  stocks  of  such  tobacco  usually  reach  their  seasonal  low  for 
the  year  on  September  1 and  are  highest  in  Febro.ary  immediately  f oil  ow- 
ing the  bulk  of  imports  from  the  United  States.  As  a group,  stocks  of 
Empire  leaf,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  reach  their  seasonal  low  on 
July  1 and  rise  rapidly  to  a peak  on  Ilovember  1. 

Source  of  lenf  supply 

Largely  from  United  States.  Because  of  ■'ansui table  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  a few  thousand  pounds 
of  leaf  are  grown  domestically  and  practically  the  entire  supply  is 
imported.  The  United  States  has  been  the  chief  source  of  tobacco  for 
mngland  ever  since  colonial  days.  The  flavor  of  the  American  types  is 
particularly  desired  and,  consequently,  about  78  percent  of  the  total 


United  Kingdom  manufacturing  requirements  are  obtaiund  from  the  United 
States.  See  table  4,  The  highest  quality  and  most  desirable  leaf  has 
alv/ays  been  obtained  from  the  United  States,  Imports  of  United  States 
unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  betv-'oen  I929  ej^i-d  193^ 
ranged  betvrcen  125  inillion  pounds  and  2l4  million  pounds,  with  on.  annual 
average  for  the  S-year  period  of  iSl  million  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  sbout  S5  to  SS  percent  of  the  tota,l  flue-cured 
tobacco  used  by  manufacturers  comes  from  the  United  States;  of  that  used 
in  cigarettes,  it  is  estimated  that  between  93  s-md  95  percent  is  United 
Sto.tes  leaf;  and  of  that  used  in  other  products,  less  than  50  percent. 

Of  the  dark  tobacco,  only  about  one-fourth,  or  from  6 to  7 million  pounds, 
is  now  obtained  from  this  country.  About  3 million  pounds  of  the  tobacco 
furnished  by  the  United  States  is  Western  fire-cured;  1,5  million  pounds,. 
Virginia  fire-cured;  and  1,5  million  pounds,  Green  River, 

Little  from  other  foreign  countries.  Prior  to  the  war,  approxi- 
mately 10  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  imported  from  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount,  about  t\7o-thirds  was 
orienta.1  leaf  fre  .s  Turkey  and  Greece  and  the  remainder  was  largely  cigox 
leaf  imported  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  Netherlands  Indies.  Largely 
bccouse  of  the  ficclino  in  cigar  consuxiption,  imports  of  cigar  leaf  de- 
clined materially,  and  the  shift  toward  flue-cured  cigarettes  resulted 
in  reduced  imports  of  oriental  lco.f.  The  preference  in  duty  has  probably 
resulted  in  some'  substitution  of  British  North  Borneo  and  Indian  cigar 
tobacco  for  foreign  cigar  leaf.  Consumption  of  leaf  from  other  foreign 
countries  now  amounts  to  about  4 million  pounds  a year  and  consists 
largely  of  East  Indian  cigar  loaf,  oriental  leaf,  and  Lhtakia, 

Increasing  proportion  from  Empire  countries.  From  less  than  2 
million  pounds  in  1919»  imports  of  Empire  lca.f  increased  to  about  5I 
million  pounds  (unstemned  leaf  equivalent),  or  about  20.9  percent  of 
the  total  toba.cco  used  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  in  193^« 
table  4,  The  proportion  of  Empire  tobauco  in  the  quantity  actually  re- 
tained for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ho’.vcvcr,  was  about  22,2 
percent,  since ’practically  no  Empire  leaf  is  used  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts for  export.  See  figure  6. 

Of  the  flue-cured  tobacco,  Empire  countries  supply  betvreen  5 
7 percent  of  tha.t  used  in  cigarettes  and  most  of  thcot  used  in  other 
products.  Southern  Rhodesia  furnishes  about  4o  percent  of  the  Empire 
flue-cured,  India  about  28  percent,  Canada  22  percent,  and  Nyasaland, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  almost  all  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent. 

Of  the  other  t;,q5cs,  Empire  countries  supply  about  75  percent.  Of 
firc-cured  tobacco,  Nyasaland  is  by  far  the  most  important  source,  sup- 
plying over  11  million  pounds  (unstenmed  leaf  equivalent),  India  sup- 
plies about  7 million  pounds,  largely  of  dark  air-cured  types,  and 
smaller  quantities  are  received  from  Canada,  Northern  Rliodosia,  and  Cyprus, 
In  addition,  about  2 million  pounds  of  Burley  are  imported  from  Canada, 
and  some  cigar  ] eaf  comes  from  British  North  Borneo. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  EMPIRE-GROWN  TOBACCO  ( UNSTRIPPED  LEAF 
EQUIVALENT  ) IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  BY  COUNTRIES.  1919-37 
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Tatle  4,  Approximate  quantities  of  tolianco  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  lS3'-'>  and  country  of  origin 

(un stemmed  1 e <af  equ i valent ) 


Country 

Elue- 

curod 

Eire- 

cured 

Dark 
ai  r- 
cured. 

Burley 

Other 

types 

a/ 

Total 

Million 

pounds 

Mill.ion 

pou.nds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pcond-S 

Million 

pounds 

Mill.ion 

pounds 

Southern  Eliodesi.a 

11  .0 

O.'o 

_ 

0.2 

11.7 

15.0 

9.0 

17.4 

Tudia.............. 

8.0 
6 - ? 

7.0 

0.4 

0.4 

2.0 

PV''-  c;n.l  ,n.r,d  

1.8 

11 .6 

Others 

1.1 

0.4 

_ 

0.2 

1.7 

Total  Empire  Countries 

28.1 

12.5 

7.S 

2.0 

0.4 

50.8 

United.  States 

Other  foreign 

182.9 

4.9 

0.5 

0.2 

0 

• • 

i — ' ! — * 

189.2 

3.6 

T'n  1*  ^ 1 

X ^ L>  v.L  ••••*••»••••••*•• 

211.0 

"wo 

0. 

y 

2.2 

7,6 

247.6 

a/  Including  oriental  tyr-us  from  Rhodesia,  Greece,  and  lii^rkey;  cigar 
loaf  from  Borneo  and  iTetherlands  Indies;  and  La.t.okia  from  Syria  and 
CjuDrus. 


Effect  of  general  government  polic;/ 

Govornm.ont  policy  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  most  countries, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  affecting  all  phases  of  the  tooac- 
co  industry,  especiall;/  the  source  of  leaf  supply.  Bccaaise  of  the 
relatively  high  import  duty,  the  actual  cost  of  the  loaf  ma,kes  up  only 
a small  proportion  of  the  final  cost  to  the  mariufactirrer.  As  a result, 
manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  tend  to  use  higher-quality  leaf  than 
in  countries  vdnerc  the  duty  is  lov'  and  leaf  costs  make  up  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  total,  Eurthernorc,  since  the  revenue  is  ohtainod  en- 
tirely from  the  duty  levied  on  the  weight  of  toh.acco  imported,  the 
heavier  tohacco  products,  such  as  cigars,  hoar  a relatively  greater  tcoc: 
burden  than  products,  such  as  cigarettes,  that  weigh  less  per  unit. 
Regulations  prohibiting  tho  addition  of  any  flavoring  material  to  tobac- 
co influence  tho  kinds  of  Icni  used,  because  certain  t;'rpes,  such  as 
Biirloy,  v/hich  a,ro  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  flavoring  materials,  can- 
not be  ijisod  as  advantageously  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, Einally,  the  most  important  aspect  to  grov/ors  in  the  United 
States  is  tho  preference  or  reduction  in  duty  accorded  to  imports  from 
Empire  countries,  which  results  in  the  use  of  Empire  leaf  v/horoever 
practical. 

An  examination  of  tie  Government  policy  with  respect  to  the 
tobacco  ind\istry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  therefore,  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  of  its  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  source  of  the  leaf 
suppl;^'.  Generally,  the  Government's  policy  may  be  summarised  under 
three  headizigs,  (l)  The  paramount  objecti^re  is  to  obtain  revenue  and 
to  safeguard  and.  maintain  its  flow,  (2)  Regulation  to  insure  fair  play 
vjithin  the  industry  is  of  less  importance.  (3)  The  declared  policy  to 
increase  the  use  of  Empire-grown  leaf  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  revenue  aspect. 
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The  earliest  Govcrnnent  policy  was  directed  against  the  tiso  of 
tolacco  on  the  ground  that  smoking  constituted  a danger  to  the  liealth  of 
the  people,  as  'vvoll  as  a fire  hazard,  and  an  economic  waste.  This  early 
policy  of  prohibition  was  exemplified  by  James  I in  his  famous  "Countor- 
blastc  to  tobacco"  in  lfoo4.  According  to  early  accounts,  the  anti- 
tobo.cco  policy  did  not  check  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  England,  and 
ir  "soared  to  undreamed  of  heights,". 

Revenue  from  tobacco  is  ln.rge.  Since  the  reign  of  Q,uoen  Elizabeth, 
who  imposed  a.  duty  of  2cl.  per  pound  on  imports,  and  Janes  I,  who  rahsed 
it  to  6s,10d.  in  l603»  2/  tobacco  ho.s  provided  a lucrative  source  of 
Government  revenue  and,  consequently , the  trade  has  been  carefully  regu- 
lated, Tobacco  wo-s  recognized  as  a kind  of  Governnent  milch  cow,  the 
fiscal  flow  of  which  was  to  be  encouraged,  accord.ing  to  one  British 
author,  j./  order  to  insure  that  the  import  duty  7/o\:.ld  be  collected 
on  the  full  quantity  consumed,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  v/as  prohibited 
in  England  in  l620. 

The'  revenue  from  tobacco  is  now  the  la^rgost  single  item  in  the 
customs  collection,  constituting  about  3^  percent  of  the  totaJ,  and 
equals  about  10  percent  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  the  income  tax.  See  taAle  5*  Ii'*  ”'-935"3^  import  duty  on 

tobacco  yielded  revenue  amounting  to  about  £75 >*^02, 000  a year.  This 
aiiiounts'to  about  £1,6  or  cipproxinatcly  $S,00  per  capita.  In  the 
United  States,  the  revenue  from  tobricco  during  the  same  year,  even 
with  a matoria,lly  higher  rate  of  consiii.'iption,  amounted  to  only  r^bout 
$4.00  per  capita,  including  excise  taxes  and  import  duties. 


Table  5»  Customs  collections  in  the  Unit‘'d  Kingdom, 

• 1925-26  and  1935-36 


Item 

1925-26 

1935-36 

Million  pounds  sterling 

Million  pounds 'sterling 

Tobacco. 

53.5 

75»o 

Hvrl  T’o  carbon  nils........ 

45.1 

i4.5 

Wine,  beer,  and  spirits. 

17.3 

Sugar 

IS.  4 

9.2 

Tea 

5.S 

4.1 

Other  items 

7.3 

49.2 

Total 

107.3 

197.1 

Tobacco  revenue  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  obtained  from  three 
sources,  in  addition  to  income  taxes,  (l)  from  duties  on  imrorted  tobac- 
co, (2)  from  excise  taxes  on  the  manufacture  of  domestically  grown  loaf, 
and  (3)  from  license  fees  for  manuf.acturers , dealers,  and  growers. 

Since  the  quantity  of  heme-growm  tobacco  is  very  small  (3,667  pounds  in 
1935“36)  > the  excise  tax  is  of  no  importance  a„s  a source  of  revenue. 

2/  Reduced  to  Is. 2d,  in  1608,  as  the  preceding  rate  v/as  more  than  the 
commodity  could  boa,r, 

7_/  Arthur  E,  Tanner,  "Tobacco  from  the  grower  to  the  smoker." 
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Licenses  are  used  primarily  as  a raeans  of  regulating  the  industry  rather 
than  as  a source  of  revemie.  Luring  the  fiscal  year  1935“36*  reve- 

niie  from  excise  taxes  anounted  to  £1,304j  from  manufacturers’  licenses 
£3,019,  and  from  retailers'  licenses  £13S,117. 

The  import  duty  is  the  chief  source  of  tobacco  revenue.  The  duty 
on  unmanufactured  tobacco  is  -based  solely  on  the  weight  of  the  tobacco 
and  on  its  moisture  content,  irrespective  of  type,  condition,  or  use. 
Consequently,  the  duty  falls  on  manufactured  products  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  leaf  used  in  each  product.  Cigars  and  cut  tobacco 
therefore  bc-ar  a much  higher  , rate  of  tasc  relative  to  cigarettes  and  are 
relatively  higher  priced  than  in  the  United  States,  where  excise  tax 
rates  are  adjusted  a.ccording  to  the  nature  of  the  products. 

The  present  full  duty  of  9s. 6d.  per  pound  on  unstemmed  leaf 
(with  moisture  content  of  10  percent  or  more)  is  equivalent  to  about 
$2.35  s-'t  '*^^6  current  rate  of  exchange.  Assuming  that  the  average 
full-sized  cigarettes  v;cigh  about  2.75  pounds  per  1,000,  the  duty 
would  be  equal  to  about  $6,44,  or  I3  cents  per  package  of  20,  as  com- 
pared vdth  an  excise  tax  of . $3  per  1,000,  or  6 cents  per  package,  in 
the  United  States,  Lor  small  cigarettes  vvoighing  2,1  pounds  per 
1,000,  the  British  duty  would  be  $4,91.  Similarly,  for  cigars  weigh- 
ing 17  pounds  per  1,000,  the  duty  would  be  about  $39»75*  about  4 
cents  each, 

Li.ities  on  tobacco  have  been  assessed  in  England  for  well  over 
306  years.  Sometimes  they  have  boon,  high  and  sometimes  low.  Since 
1900  the  tendency  has  been  toward  continually  increased  duties.  From 
3s,0d.  per  pound  on  unstripped  leaf  in  I9OO,  the  duty  was  increased 
by  Sd.  in  1509.  In  order  to  obtain  increased  revenue  during  the  war, 
three  successive  increases  were  made.,  bringing  the  duty  to  Ss,2d,  ucr 
pound  in  1913,  The  full  duty  remained  at  that  rate  for  9 years.  It 
was  increased' by  Sd,  in  I927  and  by  another  8d,  in  1931 
present  rate.  The  changes  of  8d.  are  convenient,  since  this  amoxmt 
represents  0.5d.  per  ounce,  the  most  common  unit  for  retail  sa,le  of 
pipe  tobacco.  See  table  6. 

Although  tobacco  consumption  docs  not  appear  to  have  declined 
during  the  periods  immediately  following  increases  in  tobacco  duty, 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  quality  o’f  tobacco  products  tended 
to  be  lowered.  Moreover,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  v/as  increased  either 
directly  through  an  increase  in  price  of  the  product  or  through  a re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  package,  or  in  the  size  of  units  included  in 
the  package. 

On  stemmed  tobacco,  the  duty  rate  is  only  0,5d.  per  pound  higher 
than  the  rate  on  unstemmed  loaf,  but  provision  is  made  for  a refund  of 
the  full  rate  of  duty  on  the  weight  of  stems  (midribs)  and  offal  that 
are  reexported,  destroyed,  or  donatiircd.  in  accordance  wuth  Government 
specifications.  Thus  the  duty  is  actually  paid  onlj’"  on  the  weight  of 
material  used  in  manufacturing,  'which  in  most  cases  is  the  weight  of 
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stripired  leaves.  A similar  refund  cf  duty,  or  draxylack,  is  made  for  leaf 
to'Dacco  reexported  and  for  manufactured  products  e:q>orted  or  used  as 
ships'  stores. 

Regulation  insures  maintenance  of  revenue  and  fair  play.  Regula- 
tory measures  have  heen  directed  primarily  at  safeguarding  the  Government 
revenue  and  secondarily  at  insuring  the  quality  of  the  product  to  the 
consumer  and  at  maintaining  fair  practices  among  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  Even  from  the  ea,rliest  times,  efforts  at  tax  evasion  necessi- 
tcO.ted  strict  Government  measures  in  order  to  prevent  declines  in  revenue, 
Snurggling  hy  small  vessels  along  unguarded  parts  of  the  coast  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  the  duty-  was  not  unusual.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
another  miethod  of  evading  the  import  duty  vjns  the  common  use  of  adultcr- 
ati'ng  materials  in  products,  Cahhage  leaves,  tree  leaves,  hog  moss, 
sawdust,  starch,  lime,  earth,  chemic.als,  sugar,  honey,  and  water  v;erc 
said  to  have  heen  used  in  relatively  large  picantities.  Through  such 
practices,  the  Government  sometimes  lost  e.s  much  as  one- third  of  the  an- 
nual tobacco  reveno.es. 

As  a result,  three  important  mea.sures  were  enacted.  (l)  Pure 
Tobacco  Acts  to  prevent  adulteration  v/cro  passed  under  Wa.lpolo  about 
1733  a^’a.in  under  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  1842,  witii  strict  provisions 
that  no  foreign  raa.terial  may  bo  added  to  tobacco  pi'oducts  except  essen- 
tial oils  a*nd  w.ater,  and  olive  oil  in  the  case  of  ti?ist  and  roll.  (2)  In 
1723  William  Pitt  placed  all  stocks  Cind  manufacturing  operations  under 
the  control  of  the  Excise,  (3)  The  patrol  of  the  co.ast  to  prevent  smug- 
gling was  strengthened  in  I856  by  placing  it  urr^er  the  British  Wavy, 

The  maccimum  amount  of  moisture  permitted  in  tobacco  i^roducts  is 
also  reg'ulatcd  and  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  b’at  is  now  fixed 
at  32  percent.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that,  since 
the  import  dut:r  is  paid  on  the  Weight  of  tobacco  containing  moisture 
equal  to  10  percent  or  more,  it  is  to  the  ad.vantage  of  importers  to  re- 
ceive the  leaf  with  a moisture  content  as  close  as  possible  to  the  10- 
percent  minimum.  The  percentage  usua.lly  varies  between  11  and  12  percent, 
as  compared  with  a m.oisture  content  of  from  12  to  I5  percent  on  the 
Continent,  Although  tobacco  containing  less  than  10  percent  moisture 
may  be  imported,  it  is  impracticable  and  uneconomical  because  the  duty 
ra.te  on  such  tobacco  is  1 shilling  per  pound  higher.  Since  the  maxi.mum 
moisture  content  of  manufactured  products  is  32  percent,  it  is  apparent 
that  inanufa.cturers  can  obtain  considerable  increase  in  weight,  depending 
uioon  the  nature  of  the  product. 

More  recently,  a Government  chemical  laboraitory  has  been  estab- 
lished to  make  frequent  analyses  of  tobacco  products  as  a basis  for 
enforcing  these  regulations.  As  a result  of  the  stringent  "adultcro.- 
tion"  regu.la,tions , the  importation  of  many  United  States  products,  in- 
cluding standard  brands  cf  cigarettes,  is  absolutely  prohibited  because 
of  their  flavoring  content,  hov/ever  small  the  quantity.  United  States 
prodPets  destined  for  the  British  market  therefore  have  to  be  prepared 
un(?er  special  forimila.e. 
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In  the  TJnite(^  Kingdom,  flavoring  material,  largely  sweetening, 
may  oe  added  only  in  mannfactnre  in  Toond  , in  warehouses  under  strict 
Customs  supervision.  Some  Cavendish  and  i'legrohead  is  made  in  this  man- 
ner. Cavendish  4/  was  named  after  the  Admiral  in  Q;aeen  Elizaheth' s time 
who  first  introduced  sweetened  tobacco,  and  is  usually  pressed  into  flat 
cakes,  whereas  Kegrohead  is  twisted. 

Tariff  preference  on  Empire-gro\m  leaf.  The  third  phase  of 
dovernment  policy,  namely,  the  encouragement  of  the  consumption  of 
Empire-grown  leaf  through  preferential  duty  treatment,  is  by  fa.r  the 
most  important  to  tobacco  growers  in  the  United  States.  Before  and 
d’lring  the  v;ar,  the  United  Kingdom  obtained  about  90  percent  of  its  leaf 
from  the  United.  States  a.nd  most  of  the  remainder  from  other  foreign 
countries.  At  that  time,  British  Empire  countries  supplied  only  from 
1 to  2 percent  of  the  total  cons'-imption.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
several  Empire  countries  had  increased  their  shipments,  but  the  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  negligible. 

After  the  v/ar,  the  ^'cvernnent  policy  to  encoura.ge  -Empire  tobacco 
production  was  pushed  for  severaJ.  reasons,  (l)  It  appeared  desirable  to 
build  up  a source  of  ra.w  material  within  the  Empire,  rather  thanto  rely  , 
upon  a supply  from  foreign  sources,  (2)  Increased  trade  between  Empire 
countries  was  looked  upon  cis  the  surest  way  of  strengthening  the  feeling 
of  Empire  unity,  (3)  With  the  development  of  the  colonies  and  Dominions 
and  with  tiieir  incroa.sed  populations  it  was  necessary  to  find  products 
that  could  be  succossfull;/'  produced  for  export.  Tobacco  appeared  to  be 
just  such  a crop.  (4)  Purthermore,  the  development  of  the  colonies  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  considerable  quaintitios  of  industrial  products 
and  equipment,  particularly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  necessary  to  find  markets  for  increased  quantities  of  goods 
produced  in  the  colonies  in  order  to  ba.lance  trade  and  pay  for  the  in- 
dustrial products  and.  the  interest  on  credit. 

Encouraged  by  the  moderate  success  from  increased  tobacco  exports, 
the  colonics  were  siicccssful  in  obtaining  on  September  1,  1919*  prefer- 
ential rate  of  import  duty  on  Empire-grown  tobacco.  See  table  6.  The 
duty  reduction  or  preference  amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the  fiill  rate  on 
foreign  leaf.  As  a result,  imports  of  .leaf  increased  rapidly, 

and  growers  began  to  feel  that  the  preference  immediately  3.ssured  them  a- 
large  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  market,  Manufacturers,  however,  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  using  the  Empire  leaf,  which  was  produced  la.rgely 
by  ine^eporienced  growers  and  v/as  of  a quality  not  suitable  for  the 
English  ma.rki  t.  Consumption  increased  slowly  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
totaU  in  1923* 

On  July  1,  1925*  'tbe  amount  of  preference  was  increased  to  one- 
fourth  the  full  r.afe  of  duty.  This  preference  has  amounted  to  2s.0.5d. 
since  then,  a:lth.ouidi  there  ha.ve  been  two  subsequent  3d.  increases  in 
the  duty.  Preference  is  novj  equal  to  21,5  pc'-^^ent  of  the  full  rate. 

The  Ottawa^  Agreements  in  1932  stabilized  the  rate  of  preference  at 
2s.O,5d-.  for  a period  of  10  years, 

4/  Arthur  E.  T aniie  r , op , c i t , 


Tatle  b.  United  Kinrdom  inpoi’t  dut7  per  pound  on  unstemrned  leaf, 

1909  to  date 


(containing  10  per 

cent 

or  more  moisture) 

Da;:e 

Pall 

Amount 

of 

Percentage  of 

effective 

duty 

prefers 

nee 

preference 

Shillings  Pence 

Shillings 

Fence 

Percent 

Prior  to 

April  30*  1909 

3 

0 

— 

April  30,  19C9 

3 

g 

6 

- 

- 

- 

September  22,  1913  • 

5 

- 

- 

- 

May  3.  1517 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Julv  16,  1917 

6 

5 

cl 

— • 

__ 

April  23,  191s 

g 

- 

- 

- 

September  1,  1919- • 

g 

d. 

1 

4-1/3 

16.7 

July  1,  1925 

April  12,  1927 

September  11,  1931* 

g 

g 

a/-  9 

2 

10 

6 

2 • 
0 

b/  2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

25.0 

23.1 
21.3 

a/  Ecpaal  to  $2,35  current  exchange, 

b/  Equal  to  50*6  cents  at  current  exch; 

Effect  of  preferential  tariff  policy 

an.ge . 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  uhat  eute’it  the  increase 
in  Empire  tobacco  has  hecn  due  to  the  preferential  duty,  hut  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  preference  certainly  has  heen  hy  far  the  most 
important  factor.  Even  before  the  preference  uas  introduced,  Empire 
countries  had  slightly  increased  their  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Furthermore,  industrial  development  in  the  colonies  had  the 'effect  of 
encouraging  tobacco  production  and  exports. ' 


Production  of  Umpire  leaf  increased;  It  is  significant  that, 
immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  preference  and  again  after 
the  preference  v;as  raised,  ulantings  in  Empire  countries  mere  materially 
increased. 


Table  7*  Effect  of  the  preferential  rate  of  duty  on  tobacco 


production  in  Southern  Phodesia,  Uyas aland,  and  Canada, 

1917-1936  ' 


Period 

Southern 

Rhodesia 

ITyasaland 

Canada 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pound  s 

pound  s 

pon.nd  s 

Averafce  1917-191S 

'1  • 

l4 

Year  of  I92O  (following  introduction  of 

preference  in  191  Ql 

4 ■ 

7 

4g 

Average  1920-1924 

6 

25 

Year  of  I926  (following  increase  in 

preference  in  1925).. 

1 9 

1 g 

29 

Average  I926-I93O 

u -j 

1 3 

13 

'34 

Average  1932-1*136 

J 

26 

15 

46 
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After  each  preference  increase,  grov.'ers  in  Empire  countries  were 
inclined  to  expand  their  plantings  more  ro.pidly  than  manufacturers  in  ■ 
the  United  Kingdom  could  ahsorh  their  production.  Increases  in  consnmp- 
tion,  of  course,  were  delayed  hecause  of  the' .necessity  of  aging  the  leaf 
from  2 to  3 years  "before  using  it  and  also  hecause  changes  in  hlends  had 
to  be  made  gradually.  In  Canada  dhe'  increased  production  may  be  attrib- 
uted largely  to  the  increased  domestic  consumption,’  bui  in  Khodesia  and 
Nyasaland  it  was  undoubtedly  due  -to  the  preference',  ' A 'similar  comparison 
for  India  would'  be  of  little  value  since  practically  all  of  the-  crop  is 
used  domestically. 

preference,  in  effect reduces  the  cost  b'f' Empire  leaf  to 
manufacturers  by  2s.O,5d,  (about  50  cents)  per  pound,  which  in  most 
cases  is  far  more  then  (nearly'  t'vice)  the  value  of' the' leaf  itself.  For 
leaf  of  comparable  quality  frcrn  Emnire  sources,  manufacturers  should  be 
willing  to  pay  50  cents  more  than  for  American  leaf.  It  may  be  assumed 
that,  if  the  qual.ity  of  Empire  leaf  were  comparable  with  that  of  United 
States  leaf,  manufacturers  v\rou.ld  prefer  to  use  it  exclusively, 

Opalit;/-  and  suitability  of  the  leaf  for  the  British  market  has 
been  the  most  important  factor  limiting  the  use  of  Empire  leaf.  Greater 
difficulty  hj  s been  experienced  in  using  Sm-pire  flue-cured  leaf  in  ciga- 
rettes than  in  using  flue-curcd  and  the  dark  types  in  pipe  mixtures. 

Much  time,  money,  and  c:nergy  have  been  devoted  to  improving  the  quality 
of  Empire  leaf.  Largo  British  ma-nafacturers  for.  a number  of  years  have 
assisted  the  colonial  governments  in  carrying  out  research  and  education- 
al projects,  and  their  efforts  have  had  some  success.  Seed  from  the 
United  States  has  been  used,  and  extensive  breeding  experiments  hao'-e  been 
conducted  in  order  to  adapt  varieties  to  local  conditions.  Fertilizer 
experiments  have  also  helped, 

Consumption  of  Empire  loaf  increased.  The  consumption  of  Empire 
leaf  rose  in  5 -years  from  less  than  2 million  pounds  annually,  before 
the  preference  was  introduced  in  1919*  to  about  12  million  in  1924, 

After  the  preference  increase  in  1925 » consumption  increased  more  than 
400  percent  to  about  pT  million  pounds  (unsternmed  leaf  equivalent)  in 
1936  and  is  estimated  at , about  56  million  in  1937 • See  figure  6, 

Empire  loaf  has  displaced  foreign  leaf  both  from  the  United  States  and 
from  other  co-ontrios,  but  the  greatest  dis'placement  has  been  in  United 
States  leaf.  Before  the  prcforonce  was  introduced,  other  foreign  coun- 
tries supplied  about  10  .million  pounds  annually,  most  of  which  w^as  of 
oriental  and  .cigar  types.  The  use  :for  these  types  has  decl'ned  s]iarply 
since  1919>  c,-nd  it  may  bo  assumed,  that -the  -consunidtidri  of  other  foreign 
leaf  would  hcOnVe  declined,  or  at  least  not  increased  materially,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  preference,  

In  demonstrating  the  effect  of  the  preference  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  Empii’p  lea.f  in  the  United  Eingdor.v, • i-t-  is'  V.;Dll’  to  reiterate 
comparisons  with  the  ■ situations  in  the- Irish- Free  State'  and  with  the 
m-anufacture  ol  products  for  export  from ■ the- United,' Kingdom,  With  a 
similarly  high  duty  and  similar  taste  and  consumption- -habits,  but  with- 
out duty  preforonco  Oh  Empire  leaf,  manufacturers  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  use  United  Sto.tes  leaf  almost  exclusively.  United  States  leaf  is 
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also  used  almost  e::cl'isi v-ely  in  the  manufrcture  of  products  for  erport 
from  the  United  Kingdom  Uecauso  the  entire  duty  is  refunded  on  exported 
products  and  any  advaiatage  thus  ronovod  from  lower  duty  on  Empire  lea.f. 

Each  year,  from  1919  'to  1933 » proportion  of  Empire  lea.f  in 
the  total  cons'unption  continued  to  increase.  In  193'1  oind  1935»  however, 
the  proportion  declined  slightly,  in  part  'because  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  co\ipons  for  premiums.  Until  193^'*‘>  it  was  the  practice 
of  several  manufrctr-'.rcrs  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  provide  such  coupons 
with  cigarettes.  The  prevalence  of  this  pr''-cticc  and  the  resulting  ob- 
jectionable forms  of  cornpetibion  led  to  efforts  to  obtain  legislation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  coupons.  '^?lien  these  failed,  the  principal  manu- 
facturers thomsolvos  -agreed  to  discontinue  the  use  of  coupons,  effective 
Deccm.Dcr  3I*  1933*  1-^  effect,  this  action  turnc-d  some  smokers  away 

from  the  1 owe?'- quality  ciga,rcttcs,  ma?ny  of  ?7hich  contained  Empire  leaf' 
and  depended  largely  upo?i  the  premiums  to  stimulate  sales.  During  the 
past  2 years,  several  new  bra.nds  of  C/ieap  (4-penny)  full-sized  cigarettes, 
produced  largely  from  Empire  le-af,  have  been  introdeiccd,  wi th  the  result 
that  .the  proportion  of  leaf  is  ag<~in  increasing. 


It  is  proba.ble  that  the  preferential  cLuty  has  had  some  other, 
long-time  effects  that  would  not  be  Oltcgct’ic.  r , removed  ’ even  thoirgh  the 
preference  were  discontinued.  Some  smok.-rs,  especially ' the  younger  ones 
who  becaaso  of  the  lo'vcr  price  have  turned  to.  Empire  p'rbdhc-t-s,  miay  bo 
developing  a taste  for  Empire,  tob.'r.cc'o  and  thereby  a definite  preference 
for  it.  ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

The  effect  of  the  prefersneo ' is  greater  in  years' of  industrical 
d.cprc.ssion.  In  prosperous  yoa,rs,  consumers  .ten.d  to  shc'xe  nob  only  more 
cigearettes  but  also  ■higher-priced  ci'g-arct  tes . , .Inversely,'  'during  -depres- 
sion years  consumption  declines,  and.  there  is  .a  te?sdency  top/ard.thc  use 
of  cheaper  product's  containing  larger  proportions  of  Empire  leof.  Other 
things  bein-g  equal,  t;io  proportion' of  Empire  l.oaf . pay  be  expected  to 
increase  during  an  industrial  depression.  ... 

Leaf  prices  and.  the  size  of  the  United. . States ’crops  -also  affect 
the  consumption  of  Erpiro  leaf.  A,ltho?eg'n  thc.actu.al  pficC  of  the  le.af 
con'Stitut^;S  but  a snail,  part  of  the  cost  to  • the.  mariufacturer,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  production  in  Empire  countries  tended  to  increase 
following  years  ^'f  small,  high-priced  crops  in  the  United  States.  'IVhcn 
la.rgo  manufactur,:.rs  find  themselves  unnble  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies 
at  what  they  consider  satisfactory  prices,  they  look  for  other  sources 
of  supply.  Eurthcrmorc,  new  bra.nds  of  cigarettes  contai.iing  Empire  to- 
ba.CGO  arc  reported  to  ha^-.-e  been  most  froq_uontly  introduced  follo\7ing 
years  of  high-pr j.ced.  United  States  crops. 


Product  ion  in  Einpiro  countries 


Most  of  the  tcba.cco  prod.?rcod  in  the  British  Empire,  o special  13'- 
such  nabivc  tobacco  as  tha.t  produceci  iji  India,  is  -.'Lot  of  a typo  suitable 
for  the  British  r.uarkct  and.  is  not  directly-  C'jP.pi.titive  with  United 
States  leaf.  The  E.mpirc  leaf  v/hich  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
however,  is  la.rgcly  of  types  competitive  with  United  States  leaf.  The 
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following  is  a "brief  discussion  of  tobacco  oroduction  in  the  four  prin- 
cipal Empire  countries,  which  supply  over  95  percent  of  the  Empire  leaf 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdon*  See  table  4. 

Is'yasaland 

Kyasaland  is  said  to  be  the  first  Empire ' country  to  exjoort  to- 
bacco to  England,  a small  quantity  having  been  shinped  in  lo92»  -"^0^ 

supplies  about  4o  peicent  of  the  dark  tobacco  requirerients  of  the  United 
liing'dora,  or  nearl.y  twice  as  much  as  does  the  United  States.  Consumption 
of  I'Tyasaland  dark  tobacco  in  the  Unite'd  Kingclom  has  increased  every  year 
since  IS'lo,  while  consumption  of  United  States  daidc  tobacco  has  decreased 
continu.ously , 

Table  S,  Production  and  United.  Kingdom  imnorts  and  consumption  of 


Fyasaland  toba-cco ^ 1920‘»1937 


Year 

Production 

United  Kingdom ' 

harvested 

■o! 

Im'ports  0/ 

Censu.mption  b/ 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

] opo 

5.6 

2.2 

lopp 

J * ^ 

6.7 

U.Q 

2,9 

1922, 

6.3 

7.2 

4.6 

192^ 

4.6 

6.9 

5.3 

] 

S^.3 

7.0 

■ 6.9 

(••••••a************* 

1925 

S.O 

1 /-I 

g.o 

1926 

11.0 

9*5 

S.6 

lopy 

IS . 3 

i4.6 

S , 6 

192S . . 

i4.3 

1 3, 6 

8.9 

1929 

13.3 

11.5 

9.S 

1530 

16.0 

y • 

10.4 

1 931 

"12.1 

11  :,3 

] 1.2 

19.5 

16.3 

11,7 

19R7 

■'2.6 

11  .2 

12.5 

193^ 

15.2 

13.7 

13.1 

1935 

12.6 

10.9 

13.2 

1936.... 

16.0 

1 U “7 
.."t*  J 

13.4 

^-937  c/ 

15.0 

13.7 

0 

• 

1 — 1 

Production  and  import  data  computed  from  Government  reports;  consuiirption 
data  from  reports  oy  Prank,  'vlaotson  and  Company. 

a/  Farm  sales  weight,  b/  Redriod  weight;  unstemmed  leaf  eq\iivalcnt , 1 
pound  strips  oqniivalent  to  1.24  pounds  uustemrned  leaf.  Estiniated. 

Origina.lly  the  production  of  Nyasaland  was  primarily  flue-cured, 
as  much  as  7 million  pounds  having  been  grown  by  European  pla.nters  v/ith 
native  labor  in  I926,  With  the  expansion  of  fluo-cured  production  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  vdnic.h  produced,  a more  dosirable  t^/pe  of  leaf  for  the 
British  market,  do.mand  for  the  ilyasalanl  fluc-cured  type  declined.  As  a 
result,  native  growers  and  some  European  plantu'rs  took  up  the  production 
of  firc-cured  tobacco  on  a.  relatively  largo  scale.  During  the  past  5 
years,  total  production  of  all  types  ha.s  variedu  from  I3  to  I9  million 
pounds  annually,  of  which  approximately  2 million  pounds  have  been 
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flue-cured  and  most  of  ■ the  remainder  fire-cured..  See  tatle  S.  The  1937 
crop  is  estirae..ted  at  nearly  .million  pounds,  of  which  11.3  riillion 
pounds  are  fire-curcd  end  about  3 r^’-illioii  pounds  f1uc3-cured. 

Plants  are  usually  sot  out  in  December,  ha3U/ested  from  April  to 
June,  and.  marketed  frora  the  latter  part  of  April  to  July,  The  first 
shipments  reach  Englaiid  in  June,  and  the  peak  of  imports  is  usually’’  reached 
in  August.,  Leaf  exp'Orts  ore  almost  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  past  5 years  they  have  va,ried  between  10  and  15  million  pounds, 
of  yfnich  frora  1 to  2 million  poun.'^^s  have  been  flue-cured.  Tobacco  ex- 
ports play  an  Impovcant  part  in  Kyasaland.  trade,  having  made  ,up  '^0  ver- 
cent  of  the  total  value-  of  all  exports  during  the  6 years  1930-1935 • 
Domestic  consumption,'  except  by  natives,  is  very  sraa,ll , 

Kyasaland  already  'dominates  the  Uni  ted  Itingdcm  fire-cured  tobacco 
market.  Over  'SO  percent  of  British  pipe  tobacco  is  made  from  Empire 
leaf,  .and  tnere  is  little  prospect  for  a material  increase  in  pipe  to- 
bacco co'as'umption;  it  'wruld  therefore  apnear  that  further  expansion  in 
the  firo-ertred  prodircticn  of  Fysal,a.nd  wi'’,l  be  slow  unless  new  foreign 
i.ia.rkets  can  be  opened  up.  Production  costs  a,ro  low.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  cost  (excl.usive  of  duty)  of  Uyasaland  leaf  doliverod  in 
England  is  made  up  of  he.o.vy  charges  for  buying,  sorting,  redrying,  priz- 
ing, and  transportation.  Even  ?vith  these  changes,  the  -Drico  of  Fyasalaiid 
fire-cured  tobacco  on  the  British  market  has  been  lowur  than  tha.t  of  dark 
tobacco  from  the  United  States,  Renewed  attention  has  been  given  re- 
cently to  expanding  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  flue-cured  production, 

British  India 

British  India  is  now  the  most  important  source  of  Empire  tobacco 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Consumption  of  Indian  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased,  more  rapidly  in  193’^  than  that  of  any  other  kind, 
amount j.ng  to  13  jurcent  more  than  in  1935«  See  table  9*  basis 

of  unsteram.od  leaf  oquiveUont,  iz  nov,’  mo.kes  up  3*C  ocrcont  of  the  total 
consumption  of  Empire  leaf.  About  one-half  of  the  Indian  tobacco  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  light  or  flue- cured  and  characterized  by  its 
neutral  flavor,  light  body,  and  rapid  burn.  As  such  it  is  adapted  for 
use  in  limited  qu.antitios  as  a filler  in  cigarette  blonds.  The  dark 
types,  on  the  other  hand,  arc.  air-cured  and  mostly  very  strong-flavored, 
dark,  and  heavy-bodied,  suitable  only  for  use  in  the  darker  pipe- tobacco 
products  and  to  a very  limited  extent  in  the  Burma  cheroots  and  cigars. 

Vi'ith  the  exception  of  slight  recessions  in  1Q29  and.  1930?  the 
consumption  of  Indicn  leaf  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  every 
year  since  the  war,  from  one-half  million  pounds  i.n  1913  to  I5  million 
in  1936  and,  sharply,  to  an  estimated  I9  million  for  1-937*  Uhen  the 
preference  on  Empire-grown  leaf  was  established  in  19T9i  consumption 
increased  from  about  O.5  to  I.3  million  pounds  in  I92O  and  to  2.6  in 
1921.  Again  when  the  preference  increased  in  1925)  consumption  irnne- 
diately  increased  from  4.2  million  pounds  in  19?4  to  S.9  ia  I926.  From 
1928  to  1935)  the  incr..asc  in  consumption  was  very  slow,  because  of  the 
lack  of  suitable  flue-cured  loaf. 
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Taljle  9.'  United  Kingdoin ' imports  and  consumption  of  Indian  toUacco-, 


^Un 


Year 


•19?0 

1921 

1^22 

19^3 

192^ 

1925....... 

1926  

1927  

192s 


Import  data 


1920-1937 


stemmed  leaf  equivalent  - 1 pound  strips  equivalent  to 
2 5 p oun  d s . un  stemmed  1 e af ) - 


Imports 

Consumption 

Year 

Imnorts 

Consumption 

Mill  ion 

Million 

Mil  lion 

Million 

pounds 

Dound  s 

rounds 

pounds 

y , U 

1*3 

1929 

11.7 

11.6 

1.6- 

2.6 

1Q30 

lb. 9 

■11.6 

4.2 

3.3 

3.7 

4.2 

1C71 

12.1 

11.7 

12.1 

3.2 

lC-32 

11  .9 

10.3 

1933 

1.6.9 

12.3 

9.6 

5.3 

1934 

12.1 

12.5 

13.2 

8.9 

1935 

14.5 

12.  S 

16.9 

10.  Q 

1036 

17.9 

15.1 

13.2 

11.8 

1937  a,/ 

24.5 

19.0 

commuted 


rn  Government  renori 


r.o’ 


■nimution  data  from 


ports  by  Frank  Fatson  and  Company,  a/  Estima'ted 


India  produces  over  a billion  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  annually 
and  ra.nks  as  one  of  the  three  largest  tobacco-producing  countries  in 
the  y/orld.  Ilearly  all  the  crop  is  used  domestically,  hoTrsver;  only 
ab  ut  20  or  70  million  pounds  (from  2 to  3 percent  of  the  total  crop) 
is  exported.  PTants  are  us-imlly  set  out  in  December  end  January  and 
harvesting  takes  place  from  March  to  May.  Aboiit  84  nercent  of  the  crop 
is  reported  to  be  of  a dark  coars?,  native,  air-cu.red  t;'rp8,  and  the  re- 
mainder largely  of  dark  cigar  and  cheroot  tj/pes.  Flue-cured  production, 
which  has  been  steadily  increasing,  is  estimated,  to  make  up  less  than 
3 percent  of  the  total,  or  less  than  3O  million  pounds, 

Tot.al  exports  from  Ind.ia  during  the  decade  ended  in  1936  varied 
from  20  to  30  million  pounds  annually.  Of  this  amoirit  the  United 
Ki.ngdom  has -taken  about  lialf,  or  from  10  to  I7  million  nounds  (un- 
stemmed leaf  equivalent)  end  the  remainder  has  b-een  exported  largely 
to  neighboring  states  and  to  Ja-pan,  Shipments  from  India  begin  to  ar- 
Tive  in  England  in  April,  and  the  peak  of  imports  occurs  in  July. 


IndicO.n  leaf  a.s  a whole  has  alvvays  been  the  cheapest  leaf  on 
the  British  i.iark^t,  the  dark  leaf  being  cheaper  than  the  light.  From 
1930  to  1936.  the  c.i.f,  price  of  Indian  tobacco  in  England  average-d 
about  8d,  per  po\ind , compared  v-.uth  an  average  price  of  all  Empire  to- 
bacco of  about  Is.Od.  per  pound. 

For  some  time  the  Indian  &o\''ornme.nt  and  largo  .British  maiTufac- 
turing  concerns  have  been  conducting  experiments  oxtond.ing  the  produc- 
tion and  improv’'ing.  the  quality  of  Ind.ian  flue-ciircd  tobacco.  Labor 
costs,  which  figure  so  prominontly  in’  the  production  of  tobacco,  a.re 
low  in  India,  thus  permitting  production  t-'~i  expand  even  at  low  loaf 
prices.  The  consumpeion  of  the  better  gra-dos  ¥uth  neutral  flavor  and 
light  color  suitable  for  use  in  English  cigarettes  is  expected  to 
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increase.  The  increasing  domestic  cigarette  consumption  and  the  shift 
toward  ?uighter  tobacco  products  will  probably  also  reqrire  increasing 
quantities  of  light  tobacco  for  the  Indian  home  market. 

Southern  PJaodesia 


Southern  Rhodesia  supnlies  about  2}  percent  of  the  total  United 
Kingdom  consumption  of  Empire  tobacco  and  about  !|-0  percent  of  the  Empire 
flue-cured,  Ibiring 'the  past  2 years  alone  (ended  August  1,  1937) 
consumption  of  Eiiodesian  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased 
nearly  33  percent.  The  leaf  possesses  a characteristic  flavor  or  aroma 
which  distinguishes  it  from  American  flue-cured  tobacco  and  makes  it 
less  desirable  for  use.  This  is  especially  tnne  in  products  such  as 
cigarettes,  which  are  not  blended  with  stronger-flavored  d.ark  throes. 
Increased  quantities',  nevertheless,  have  recently  been  used.  in.  cigarettes, 

iicst  of  the  crop  is  exported,  very  little'  'boirig'  required  for  do- 
mestic ma.nufacturc  to  supply  the  small  population.  Since  1932>  from  12 
to  21  million  have  been  exported  annua,]. ly,-  'about  75  ^0  percent 

of  which  has  gone  to  the  United-  Kingdom.  See  ta.blo  10,  The  Union  of 
South  Africa  takes  between  2 and  3«5  million  pounds-  annually  under  duty- 
free quota,  and  from  1 to  3 million  pounds  have  boon  exported  to  other 
countries  (especially  Belgium),  ... 


Tabic  10.  Southern  Riiodosian  exports  of  leaf  tobacco, 
by 'countries  of  destination,  ■1931“T95^  ■ ■ 
(Redriedi. 'weight ,'  not  converted) 


Year 

United 

Kingdom 

Union  of 
South  Africa 

Other 
co^intries  - 

Total 

Million  pounds 

’■lillion  poimds 

’lillion  pounds 

Million  pounds 

1931 

^.2 

9.3 

0.1 

7.S 

1912 

TO.  2 

2.4 

0.7 

13*3 

1933 

9.9 

2.1 

0.1 

12.1 

1914 

16.4 

2.5 

■ 2.3 

21.2 

1935 

i4.4 

2.2 

1.3 

17.9 

1936 

l-^.b 

2.1 

2.S 

IS.  5 

O/er  90  percent  of  the  rroduction  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  flue- 
cured.  Di,iring  the  past  two  seasons,  a.bout  20  million  pounds  of  flue- 
cured  leaf,  1 million  pounds  of  fire-curod,  and  roughly  tlirco-fourths  of 
a million  pounds  of  oriental  type  have  been  grown  annual.ly.  Production 
began  to  assume,  commerica.!  imiportanco  just  prior  to  tho  World.  War.  With 
the  establishment  of  a preferential  iraport  duty  on  Empire  leaf  in  1919, 
leaf  prices  rose  and.  production  temporarily  increased,  sharply,  Wlaon  the 
amount  of  preference  i.vas  increased  in  1925>  prices  of  Rhod.esifm  leaf 
rose  again  and  production  was  trobledt  to  .nca.rly  25  million  pounds  in 
I927-2S,  See  table  11. 

Plants  are  usua.lly  sot  out  d^uring  November  and  December  a.nd  har- 
vested from  the  end  of  Eubn.iary  to  Ma-y.  Most  of  the  crop  is  sold  from 
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the  middle  of  April  to  August  and  immediately  prepared  for  export.  The 
first  shipments  a,rrive  in  Snglcand  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  May,  hut 
the  peal:  of  imports  from  Southern  Bl:iodGsia  is  usually  in  August,  Produc- 
tion is  generally  with  native  labor  and  on  a,  large  scale,  the  average  to- 
bacco acreage  per  planter  being  about  acres. 


Table  11,  Production  and  United  lU/ngdom  imports  and  consumption 
of  Southern  Ph.o  do  si  on  tobacco,  19y'-“I937 


Yo'ar 
harve  s 


tod 


Production 

■ 

Million  p'-cunds 


United 

Imports  b/  : 
M i 1 1 i o n p oun  d s ; 


Kingdom 

Consumption  b/ 
Million  rounds 


1920. . 

1921. . 

1922.. 

1923.. 

1924. . 

1923. . 

1926. . 

1927. . 
192s. . 

1929. . 
1930.  . 

1931. . 

1932. . 

1933.. 

1934.. 

1935.. 

IQ36. . 


7.51 

9.53 

10.17 
9.05 

S.GO 
l^44 
3.  b6 
19.26 
24.94 

7.64 

5.64 

g.64 

15.  ■^'7 

14.17 

26.79 

21.21 

22.4o 


0.16 

0.17 

0.36 

0.37 

0. 73 

1 . c4 

2.32 

9.25 

10.54 

4.11 

3.70 

6.02 

10.69 

10.34 

16.26 

15.52 

J-5-37 


o.o4 
0.02 
O'.  15 
0.15 
0.31 
0.4s 

1.16 

1.73 

4.16 
5.01 
5.6s 
6.36 
7.09 
S.go 
9.53 

10.27 

11.63 


1937  c/ 


Production  and--  impo 
data  from  reports  b;; 
a/  Parm  sales  weigh 
pound  of  strips  epu. 


21.40 


l4.00 


reports;  ■ consumption 


t dati..  computed  from  Gov'''rnnen 
Prank  Uatson  andt  Conn  any.  . 

. b/  RodrifU.  weight;  unstemmod  loaf  ' equivalent , 1 
valent  to  1,22  pounds  unsteKimod  loaf.  ■ _c/  Estimated. 


Imports  from  Southern  Bliodesia  incre  ased  from  less- than  1 million 
pounds  before  1925  10  million  in  1023,  but  consumption  increased  loss 

rapidly.  Stocks  accumlated  and  prices  dropped,  v/ith  the  result  that 
production  in  each  of  the  following’  3 years  v:a.a  reduced  to  bct'wocn  6 and 
S million  pounds.  Under  the  pr^-f crcnce , consumption  of  Rhodesian  lca.f 
continued  to  increase,  especially  in  pipe  prodaacts.  Surplus  stocks  ^'^ovc 
worked  off,  and  production  ■^vas  resumed  at  a higher  level  with  a record 
cr'op  of  nearly  27  million  pounds  in  the  1933“34  sea,snn. 


Government  assdstance  has  boon  used  in  severad  wa.ys  to  rcg’o.latc 
the  production,  marketing,  ezeports,  and  price  of  Rlnodesia-n  tobacco.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  moasures  was  the  Tobacco  Marketing  Act  of  1936* 
which  provides  that  (l)  all  growers  must  be  registered  and  limit  their 
production  and  sales  to  specified  quota.s;  (2.)  all  tobacco  except  that 
consigned  direct  for  export  by  the  grower  must  be  sold  over  licensed 
auction  vanrehouso  floors  and  only  to  licensed  buyers;  (3)  exporters  must  b 
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licensed  and  obtain  permits  to  e:q)ort  ojid  only  tobacco  sold  under  the 
producers’  sales  quotas  maj'-  be  used  for  the  protected  markets,  that  is, 
for  .manufacture  in  Southern  Hhcdesia  or  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  Union  of  South  Africa;  (4)  tobacco  not  sold  by  the  grower  under  the 
Act  may  be  talcen  over  by  the  G-overnment  or  destroyed. 

After  operating  under  this  act  during  the  1935~3S  season,  it  was 
decided  to  retain  the  auction  systera  of  marketing  but  to  abandon  the  pro- 
ducers' sales  quotas. , As  a result,  the  Tobacco  Act  was  amended  early  in 
1937  a new  scheme  made  applicable  to  the  marketing  of  the  1936-37 
crop.  A measure  of  price  control  was  substituted  for  quantity  control. 
Essentially  this  scheme  provides  minimum  prices  for  the  three  protected 
markets.  In  order  to  bo  eligible  for  a certificate  of  origin  for  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  .tobacco  must  sell 
on  the  auction  markets  for  at  least  2; 3d.  per  porcid,'  Eor  use  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  it  must  bring  at  least-4. 5d.  per  pound.  All  tobacco  which 
sells  for  less  than  these  prices  may  be  used  only  for  export  to  other 
countries,  that  is,  v.nprotcctcd  markets.  The  sale  of  any  tobacco  whatso- 
ever for  less  than  Id,  per  poimd  is  prohibited.  ' 

Growers  honed  that  this  v/ould  increase  the  price  of  the  30  or  90 
percent. of  their  crop  that  is  used  in  the  protected  markets,  while  at  the 
same  time  perraitt'ng  the  cheapest  grades  to  bo  sold  on  other  markets. 
Auction  prices  for  thC' 1936-37  crop,  the  first  to  be  marketed  und.er  this 
scheme,  were  increased -43  percent  over  the  preceding  crop,  but  much  of 
this  increase  was  due  to  improved  demand  for  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  it  is  difficult  to -determine  the  extent  to  which  the  minimum-price 
provisions  contributed  to  the  increased  prices. 

Government  assistance  is  also  directed  toward  improving  varieties, 
fertilizers,  and  handling  methods.  Moreover,  quantities  of  tobacco  have 
boon  purchased-  and  shipped  by  the  Government  into  new  mar’cets  in  an  ef- 
fort to  introduce  Rhodesian  lea,f. 

The  consumption  of  Rliodesian  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  e^’-ery  year  since  1923>  when  it  was  only  about  130,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  nearly  12,000,000  pounds  in  1936,  and  consumption  has 
continued  to  increase  sharply  in  1937*  This  increase  has  taken  place 
primarily  in  products  other  than  cige.rettes.  Although  Rhodesian  leaf 
has  for  some  time  been  used  in  numerous  brands  of  cigarettes,  such  con- 
sumption has  been  Timited  because  the  characteristic  flavor  has  not  found 
favor  generally  v/ith  British  cigarette  smokers.  Should  the  flavor  be 
improved  or  the  British  taste  change  sufficiently,  consumption  of  this 
tobacco  in  cigarettes  might  increase  materially. 

So  far  as  land  is  concerned.,  production  in  Rhodesia  can  bo  ex- 
panded. There  arc  large  areas  similar  to  those  now  being  used  for 
tobacco  production.  One  limiting  factor  is  the  competition  for  native 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  mining  industry. 

Cano.da. 

By  many,  C-nadian  flue-cured  leaf  is  considered  the  highest  in 
quality  of  any  tobacco  produced  in  the  Empire,  Toba.cco  production  in 


Canada  has  "been  important  for  a long  time,  ■ The  census  of  IS9I  shows  a 
'oroduction  of  over  4 million  pounds*  After  the  war,  production  increo.sed 
orraticall;^  and  has  varied  hctvreen  39  95  .million  pounds  since  1930* 


Tahlc  12.  Canadia.n  production  and  imports  of  tohacco,  and 
United  IQngdom  imports  and  consninntion  of  Canadian  leaf, 

1920-1937' 


Year 

Canad.a 

United  Kingdom 

Production  a/ 

Imports  b/ 

Imports  c/ 

Consumption  c/ 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

I92O; 

43.1 

21.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1921 

13,2 

19.9 

0.2 

0.1 

1922 

26.0 

l4.4 

0.9 

0.3 

1923... 

21.3 

i4.o 

1.0 

0.5 

1924. 

13.7 

13.0 

2.0 

1.1 

1925 

29.3 

l4.3 

2.1 

1.7 

1926 

23.3 

16.1 

5.3 

.3.1 

1927 

P-9 

13.7 

6.3 

3.6 

1923 

42.0 

17.9 

6.3 

4.0 

1929 

29.9 

17.7 

5.2 

^.5 

1930 

36.7 

17. 

4.2 

4.6 

1931 

51.3 

i4.3 

6.5 

5-1 

1912 

54.1 

10.3 

10.9 

7.1 

1933 

44.9 

9.5 

i4.5 

9.3 

iq/4 

3S.7 

54.5 

3.6 

3.2 

3.0 

1935 

6.5 

7.3 

S.7 

1936 

46,1 

3.3 

9.7 

9.0 

1937  d/ 

60.0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.4 

Production  and  import  data  from  Government  reports;  consumption  data  from 
reports  hy  Frank  Watson  and  Company. 

a/  Farm  sales  weight,  h/  Redried  weight,  £/  Redried  weight;  unstemmed 
leaf  equivalent,  1 pound  strips  equivalent  to  1.24  pounds  unsteramed  leaf, 
d/  Estimated,  , 

,Many'  tjq^es  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  Canada,  From  I92O  to  193^ 
Rurley,  grown  largely  in  Q,uehec,  made  up  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
total  production,  hut  during  the  past  5 years  Burley  production  has  de- 
clined to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total,  varying  from  3 to  16  million 
pounds  annually.  At  the  same  time,  flue-cured  prodixction  in  Ontario 
increased  from  about'' 4 million  pounds  in  I926  to  35  niillion  poxinds  in  1935* 
tMiking  up  from  50  65  percent  of  the  total.  Indications  point  to  a 

materially  increased  1937  flue-cured  crop,  estimated  at  nearly  45  mil- 
lion pounds.  The  production  of  dark  tobacco,  including  fire-cured,  dark 
air-cured,  and  special  pipe  toba.ccos,  during  recent  years  has  varied 
from  3 to  6 million  pounds.  From  2 to  5 million  pounds  of  cigar  leaf 
are  produced. 

Domestic  consumption  requires  about  4o  million  pounds  of  leaf 
annually.  Immediate!;/  after  the  war,  two- thirds  of  this  was  flue- cured 
leaf  imported  from  the  United  States  and  one-third  was  domestic  leaf. 
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tut  now  less  than  I5  percent  is  imported  and  more  than  85  percent  is 
domestic.  In'  other  words,  domestic  consumption  of  home-grow’n  leaf  has 
increased  faster  than  production,  and  during  the  past  3 years  the  quan- 
tities of  flue-cured  leaf  available  for  export  have  ciecreased. 

Exports  in  commercial  quantities  began  in  I92O.  In  1223 > exports 
amounted  to  1,5  million  pounds  and  steadily  increased  to  a peak  of  nearly 
l4  mil], ion  pounds  in  1933 » varying  from  8 to  l4  million  pounds  during  the 
period  1932  to  193^*  United  Kingdom  has  always  been  the  principal 

buyer,  tal:ing  from  90  to  99  percent  of  the  total  leaf  exports,  With  the 
exception  of  about  2 million  pounds  of  Burley  and  0,6  million  of  dark 
tobacco,  exports  a,re  almost  entirely  flue-cured. 

Farm  prices  of  fl\ie-curcd  toba.cco,  oxcopt  in  193'-^ » ha,ve  boon  con- 
sistently above  prices  in  the  United  States.  The  price  ST.)road  has  nar- 
rowed, however,  during  the  past  5 years,  and  Canadian  flue-cured  prices 
have  averaged  about  16  percent  above  those  of  the  United  States,  Prices 
for  Canadian  Burley,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  cast  7 years  have  boon 
consistently  and  materially  lower  th^m  United  Stakes  prices.  This  dif- 
foren'ce,  together  with  the  preferential  duty,  probably  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  practically  all  United  Kingdom  roquireraents  of  Burley  tobacco, 
shout  2 million  pounds,  £ire  obtained  from  Canada, 

The  most  important  limiting  factors  in  the  expansion  of  Canadian 
production  are  uncertain  weather  conditions  and  scarcity  of  additional 
areas  of  suitable  land,  Uo’-^  that  domestic  consumption  is  largely  sup- 
plied by  home-grown  leaf  and  flue-cured  prices  are  moi'c  nearly  in  line 
with  those  in  the  United  States,  however,  it  is  possible  that  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  may  inc-roasc. 

Other  Empire  countries 


Tobaxco  is  grown  in  many  other  Empire  countries,  but  the  total 
quantity  thcot  such  countries  supuly  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to 
only  1 or -2  million  pounds  altogothor,  or  about  3 percent  of  the  tote„l 
supplied  by  all  Empire  countries.  Northern  IbaodGSia,  British  North 
Borneo,  Cypinis,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Uganda  o.re  the  most  im- 
portant exporters,  each  supplying  between  0.1  and  0,7  million  pounds. 

From  the  standpoint  of  total  production,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Ceylon,  Australia,  the  Mala.y  States,  and  New  Zealand  acre  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  produces  approxima.tely  20  million 
pounds  annuaUly,  but  practically  the  entire  production,  plus  an  addi- 
tional 2 million  poionds  of^  imports,  arc  required  for  domostic  consum.p- 
tion.  Most  of  the  produ.ction  is  of  air-cw.red  t;,'pes,  but  increasing 
quantities  of  flue— cured  are  being  grown,  and.  about  1 million  poijinds  of 
Tiirkish  toba.cco  is  produced.  Most  of  the  imports  ha.ve  been  flue-cured 
tobacco  from.  Southern  Rhodesia  under  duty-free  quota, 

Aastralia  produces  an  avora.ge  crop  of  about  4 million  pounds, 
with  production  vai-ia-ing  bctv;een  3 2,?id  10  million.  The  entire  productionj 
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in  addition  to  about  20  million  poTinds  of  United  States  flue-cured,  is 
required  for  domestic  consumiotion,  Australia  also  imports  considerable 
quantities  of  manufactured  products, 

Ne?r  Z»-i aland  produces  nearly  2 million  pounds,  over  half  of  which 
is  flue-cured,  and  imports  about  2 million  pounds  in  addition,  almost 
entirely  flue-cured,  from  the  United  States,  Exports  have  been  tried 
only  twice  in  order  to  maintc.ln  prices  when  the  crop  was  larger  than 
local  requirements. 

In  Uorthern  Rhodesi-a  tobacco  has  been  produced  for  2p  years,  but 
the  production  has  never  been  large,  varying  from.  1 to  3 niillion  pounds 
annually.  Most  of  the  crop  is  hesvy-bodied  flue-crared,  but  some  dark 
sun-cured  is  also  gro?m.  During  recent  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  im- 
ported abooit  0,5  million  pounds  a.nnually,  of  which  95  percent  has  been 
flue-cured-.  The  consumption  of  Northern,  Shodesia  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  d.ecreased  over  a' poriod  of  years.  The  producing  area  near 
Eort  Jameson  -is  loCcUted  at  considerable  d.istance  from  the  port  at  Limbe 
in  Nyasaland,  Road  transportation  charges  at  one  time  .amounted  to  4,3d. 
per  pound,  but  with  improved  facilities,  still  largely  by  road,  this 
amount  is  now  sufficient  to  pay  all  charges  of  packing  and  transportation 
to  England. 

The  British  Malay  States  produ.ce  from  ]>  to  ^ million  pounds  for 
domestic  consumption  and  import  approximately  as  much  more. 

Rritish  North  Borneo  iDroducos  betv/een  one- third  and  one-half  mil- 
lion pounds,  largely  of  the  cigar-tobacco  types.  Consumption  of  North 
Borneo  leaf  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  decreasing, 

Cyprus  produces  about  O.5  million  pounds  of  oriental- type  and 
Latakla  .and  is- the  only  source  of  La.talcla  within  the  Empire. 

Uganda,  Tanganyika,,  and  Ma.uritiais  each  produce  between  0.5 
1 million  pounds  and  because  of  the  liniited  consumption  by  the  small 
v.hite  jDopulation  arc  able  to  export  small  qua,ntities  to  the  United 
Kingdom, 

The  Irish  Eree  State 

The  tobacco  market  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  much  the  same  as 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  most  interesting  differences  are  the 
high  proportion  of  American  tobacco  used  and  the  efforts  raa.de  to  in- 
crease domestic  tobacco  production.  The  most  significant  difference 
is  the  absence  of  the  prefercntia.l  duty  rate  on  lo'-’.f  imported  from 
Empire  cou.ntries.  Although  a part  of  the  British  Isles,  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  a,  separate  politic.al  entity  a.nd  imposes  its  own  tobacco  laws, 
regulations,  and  import  duties,  many  of  which  are  different  from  those 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Irish  Free  S.tate  is  of  special  interest  to  our  growers  be- 
cause United  States  loaf  probably  maloes  up  a larger  uroportion  of  the 
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totr,l  consumption  than  it  docs  in  any  other  countrj^  in  the  uorld  (in- 
cluding the  United  Sto.tes),  The  tothl  leaf  requirements  nor/  are  oyer 
10  million  pounds  annually  (unstenmed  leaf  equivcolent) , of  which  97 
percent  is  Detained  from  the  United  States  and  most  o'f  the  remaining 
3 pcrcont  i 3 of  domestic  grov:th.  Although  the  import  duty  is  10s. Od. 
(about  P'-’^  pound,  or  c.bout  5 percent  higher  than  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  there  is  no  preferential  duty  on  Empire-grown  leaf. 

A comparison  of  the  extent  to  v/hich  United  Sta.tos  tobacco  is 
used  in  the  two  countries  is  particularly  significant,  since  the  pref- 
erence' in  duty  is  'ohe  only  important  difference.  Sinil.ar  ta^stes  for 
tobacco  products,  demand  for  similar  types  of  tobacco,  similar  organi- 
zation of  the  manufacturing  industx'y,  a similarly  high  import  duty,  cud 
the  a,bsence  of  on  excise  tax  prevail  in  both  countries.  Furthermore, 
the  two  ccantries  were  under  the  sar.e  Government  until  a few  years  o.ft- 
er  the  preference  'wo.s  introduced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919*  See 
table  15.  It  would  seem  reasono.blo  to  conclude  by  analogy  that  the  ex- 
tent to  v/hich  Empire  tobacco  is  now  b<_;ing  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  duty  preference. 

Consumption 

In  1936  about  9*5  nillion  oounds-of  tobo-cco  products  were  manu- 
factured, nearly  60  percent  in  the  form  c;f  cigo-rettes  and  noarl.y  40 
percent  in  tvUst,  roll,  plug,  and  smoking  mixtures,  Consuniotion  of 
snuff  amounted  to  less  than  2 percent  and  of  cigars,  less  than  O.5  per- 
cent, See  ta.ble  IS.  Cigr'.r  consumption,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
very  small,  principa,lly  because  the  high  duty  calculated  on  the  weight 
of  leaf  results  in  almost  prohibitively  high  cigar  prices. 


Table  IS.  Q,ua.ntities  of  tobacco  products  manufactured  in  the 
Irish  Free  State,  I926,  ]. 931-1^3^ 


Year  Cigarettes  * , ' , , ’ Snuff  ' Cigars 

; : proQuc'Gs  a/  ; \ 

: Million  p ound s : M i 1 lion  p ound s : M i 1 1 i 0 n p oxind s ; Million  pounds 


1926 : 3.36  ■ : 4.77  ; . 0.2S  : . ,0.004 

1931. : ■ 4.58  : 4.42  : 0.26.  : . 0.005 

1932  : 4.53-  : 3. Cl  : . O.25  : . Q.OO5 

1933  : 4.S6-  : 3.71  : • C.23  : 0.005 

1934  : 5.00  : 3.7c  : O.23  : O.OO3 

1935  : 5.20  : 3.5s  0.21  : ,0.004 

1936  : 5.62  : :^.65  : 0.20  : O.OOS 


Irish  Trade  JoixrnaU. 

a/  Including  smoking  mixtures,  shag,  flake,  plug,  twist,  and  roll, 

I>j.ring  the  depression  years,  consumption  remained  nearly  constcojit 
at  about  the  1929  level,  but  with  ir.iprovcd  industrial  conditions  and  in- 
creased purchasing  power  in  1936  consumption  increa.sed  about  6 percent 
over  1939»  increase  in  cigarettes  v;as  most  oroncunced;  pipe  products 

increcased  slightly,  but  snuff  consumption  continued  to  decline. 


Th.0  imports  and  exports  of  marrai acturcd  products  arc  quite  unin- 
portant,  During  the  4 7ears  193^  to  1933*  i^orts  of  products  averaged 
aibout  35  thousand  pounds  annua.llv,  largelj'"  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobaccos 
and  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingd'^rn.  Exports  of  products  varied 
fron  4 to  13  thousand  uciunds  annually. 


Cigar': ties  manufactured  in  the  Ercc  State  arc  of  the  English  typo, 
that  is,  entirely  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  "hard"  products  (roll, 
tvist,  plug,  and  flrdre)  ar.d  the  smoking  mixtures  contain,  on  the  uholo, 
nearly  tv/o-tliirds  flue-cured  tobcvcco  of  the  darker  grades  and  about  one- 
third  dark  tn'pes,  including  Western  fire-cured,  Virginia  fire-cured,  and 
Crecn  River,  In  addition,  a sma.ll  quantity  of  Latakia  is  used  for  fla.- 
voring.  Snuff,  primarily  dry  snuff,  is  manufactured  exclusively  from 
stoias,.  approximately  one- third  from,  dark  a.nd  tun- thirds  from  light  (fluc- 
cured). 

Source  of  supply 

With  the  exception  of  the  domestic  loaf  and  a small  quantity  of 
Latadcia,  practically  the  entire  supply  is  obtained  from  the  United  States 
See  table  l4.  Of  the  10  million  pounds  of  leaf  required  annually  for 
manufacture  in  the  Free  State,  about  0,23  miillion  pounds  are  estimated 
to  be  United  States  flue-cured,  1,0  million  pounds  United  States  dark 
types,  and  0,25  million  pounds  domestic  leaf. 


Table  l4,  Irish  Free  Stake  not  supply  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 

1928-1936 


Year 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 
1916 


Imports 

a/ 

Preceding- 

domestic 

crop 

Exports 

(excluding 

stems) 

Net 

remaining 

Wi  thdra.-'7n 
from  bond 
for 

namifac  tui'c 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pound  s 

pounds 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

8.9 

0 

0.1 

8.8 

9.1 

9.9 

0 

0.1 

9.3 

8.7 

11.2 

0 

0.1 

13.1 

9-.  5 

11.9 

0 

0.1 

11.8 

9.6 

7.7 

0 

0.6 

7.1 

9.2 

5.8 

0.1 

5.7 

9.3 

19.8 

0.8  ■ 

20.2 

9.4 

n.5 

0.7 

0.4 

11.8 

9.5 

15.7 

0.5, 

0.1 

16.1 

■10.0 

Unstenmed  leaf  eqqivalont  - 1 pound 
stemmed  loaf. 

a/  About  12  percent  of  imports  since 
b/  About  5»C00  pounds. 


s t r ip s e qui val out  to 
1932  wer(3  stemmed. 


1,225  P ound  s un- 


Unitl  193“^  about  half  of  the  imports  wore  reshipped  from  England 
and  Nortlierr:  Ireland,  where  the  loaf  was  held  in  storage  until  required 
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for  manufactiire  in  the  Free  State,  Ae  a result  of  this  large  reshioment, 
the  United  States  export  data  do  not  indicate  clearlv  oni'  supnly  to  the 
Free  Spate. 

As  a resii.lt  of  la^ge  tra.nsfers  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  193^ 
and  even  during  1935  193^i  stocks  in  the  Free  State  have  now  "been 

built  up  to  between  20  and.  22  million  pounds,  which  may  be  considered,  ap- 
proximately normal,  being  a ratio  of  from  two  to  two  and  two-tonths  times 
the  annual  manufacturing  requirements. 

In  keeping. wuth  the  genei'al  policy  of  industrial  development,  as 
v.'ell  as  to  safeguard  the  revenue  from  tobacco,  a lav/  was  passed,  in  June 
193^-i-  requiring  all  tobacco  to  be  rewcighed.  upon  enterin.g  the  country. 
Formerly  the  weights  of  hogsheads,  certified,  at  the  time  of  entry  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  had  been  accepted.  Under  the  new  lo-v.',  Irish  manu- 
facturers importing  tobacco  that  has  been  held  in  storage  in  the  United 
Kingdom  rmist  pay  duty  on  a greater  number  of  pounds  than  formerly  be- 
cause of  the  increase  ixi  weight  resulting  from  additional  moisture  ab- 
sorbed during  storage.  This  law,  th-.^reforo,  has  had.  several  important 
results,  Ivlajuf acturoi’s  transferred,  largo  stocks  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Free  State  before  the  lav;  breane  effective.  As  ;.x  result,  imports 
in  193^  rose  to  I9.S  million  pounds.  The  ccnstructio.n  of  additional! 
storage  space  in  the  Free  Stavto  bcce.mo  necessary,  and  direct  shipment 
from  the  United  States  inerGasod, 

The  largi.st  single  manuf acturi.ng  company'',  aucoxinting  for  nearly 
three-f ourUis  of  the  total  production,  moAntaiins  its  own.  leaf  purchasing 
organization  in  the  United  States,  Other  large  manufcJcturors  purchase 
direct  on  order  through  American,  doalurs  and  obtain  ad.ditio.nal  smaller 
quantities  from  le;xf  dealers  in  Ireland  and.  England. 

Government  policy 

The  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  tobacco  industry 
may  be  summa:'’ized  by  saying  that  protection  of  the  revenue  is  the  Yjrimary 
consid''ration.  At  the  p'.'osont  rate  of  import  duty  the  rovenuo  from  to- 
bacco amoxents  to  nearly  lT^^oo,OCO  annually.  Sccoixd  to  that  is  the  de- 
clared policy  of  dox'Gloping  homo  tobacco  industries,  incl.uding  production 
of  domestic  leaf,  manufacturing,  and  storage. 

i/rrnort  d.uties.  Prior  to  1932)  the  Free  State  had  few  woll- 
devclopod  ma'rufac turi ng  ind.ustrics.  luth  a.  chaixge  in  Government,  tariffs 
were  incroas..d  in  th.at  year  in  order  to  dove  Ion  domestic  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, relievo  •■ur'.ouirloymont , and  provide  greater  revenue.  The  import 
d.uty  rn  tobacco,  '.7hic.n  had.  b:  on  Ss.2d.  since  I9I?)  ’'■■as  raised,  to  * 

Throrgh  the  Finarice  Ac  L of  1932  > s-  rebate  of  7^.  per  pound,  on  the  con- 
sumptinn  of  imported  xxnm-anuf actured  tobacco  was  aliened  loc.al  tobacco 
manufacturing  companios  controlled  by  Irish-born  residents , Although  re- 
duced to  3*5T.  per  pound  in  May  193^' • this  rebate  still  continues  in  ef- 
fect. nevertheless,  it  is  estimated  that  the  branch  factories  of  the 
principal  manufacturer  (not  cligibc  for  reb.ate)  produce  approximately 
three-fourths  of  tho-  tot.al  oxxtpxit. 
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Table  15.  Irish  Free  State  "inport  duty  on  unstonrned  loaf, 

1918'  to  date 

(Oonta.injng  10  percent  or  more  no i s turo ) 


Date  effective 

Full  duty 

Empire 

preference 

United  Xingdom  a/ 

April  2^',  19'' 8 

Shillings  Ponce 

8 2 

8 2 

Shillings  Pence 

0 0 

1 4-1/3 

September  1,  I919 

Irish  Free  State 

March  2],  ]9?8 

8 2 

G U 

16  0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

May  12,  193^/. 

'Ma*'’  19.  1089  

a/  Prior  to  L'arch  21,  1923 » d.u.ty  rates  in  Ireland  vrere  ^'he  sane  o.s  those 
in  the  United  Kingdon,  See  table  6. 


^lother  instance  of  &ovornnent  assistance  to  Irish  nanuf a.cturers 
is  the  recent  epaota  irposod  on  imports  of  nanufacturod  products.  When 
the  preferential  rate  of  duty  on  inported  Snpire-grorm  leaf  uas  abol- 
ished, nanuf acturors  in  Pngland  obtained  a.  prico  advanta.ge  because  they 
could  continue  to  use  Empire  loaf  ui-ch  a Ps.O.Sd.  preference  and  could 
export  pipe  tobaccos  to  rho  Free  State  a~t  a slightly  loner  price  than 
thi.t  at  uhich  similar  products  could  bo  produced  there.  As  a result, 
Irish  n-onuf acturors  were  faced  v/ith  increased  competition  from  English 
ir.anuf atcturod  products.  To  remedy  this  situa.tion,  a lau  uas  passed  in 
April  1937»  ap)plyir.g  quotas  to  the  irpoortation  of  menuf 'cteircd  products, 
each  trader  being  liriitcd  to  the  quantity'  imported  during  the  period 
September  18,  193^‘»  September  12,  ].939>  licenses  \icre  granted 

to  nev:  importers, 

Dom.ostic,  production  subsidiaod.  Tobacco  has  been  gremn  in 
Ireland  a.t  irregulau-'  intc  rvajs  and  in  varying  nuantities  for  more  than 
100  years.  The  revenue  obtained  from  duty  on  imported  tobacco  v/as  of 
such  importance  that  the  Gcvcnir.’ont  net  only  discouraged  domestic  pro- 
duction, bu.t  at  times  definitely  prohibited  it. 

During  the  past  30  years*  however,  repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  encourage  production  through  subsidies  to  growers,  Diring  most 
of  that  perriod,  dor;estic  leaf  ■■::a3  sub.ioct  to  an  os:cise  tax  approxi- 
mately eq_uaU.  to  the  import  duty.  From  1904  to  19C7j  the  Government 
refunded  on^:.-third  of  the  excise  tccc  to  tobacco  growers.  In  I90S,  this 
vras  clian^X'd  to  a siibsidy  of  Z^O  p.'.r  acre;  in  1^1'!-,  it  was  reduced  to 
£23  per  acre.  Frors  1919  19^3 > domestic  crop  suffered  from  the 

importation  of  Empire-grovan  tobacco  at  a ureft.  rential  rate  Is.Ud.  less 
than  full  duty,  so  th' t by  1923  area  v/as  reduced  to  20  acres. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  prufercnce  on  im- 
ported Empire-grov.'n  toba^-cco  was  discontinued  but,  in  the  absence  of  a 
subsidy,  domestic  production  from  19?3  1531  rtmost  completely  dis- 
appeared. . - • 

Uhen  concerted  efforts  were  ma,d.e  in  1932  lo  make  the  country 
more  nearly  self-sufficient  and  to  find  a profitable  cash  crop  for 
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farmers,  the  excise  trx;  of  S9,6d,  per  pound  on  homc-f"rown  tobacco  \7as  re- 
moved (August  1932).  As  a result,  prices  of  domestic  leaf  soared  to  great 
heights  hecausc  it  wa,s  taoc  free,  while  imported  Ico.f  subject  to  the 
duty  of  10s, 0d»  per  pound*  About  1,300  growers  'nlantcd  1,000  acres  of  to- 
ba,cco  in  1933»  B'^cause  of  the  loss  of  revenue  on  so  lo,rge  a quantity  of 
tobacco,  an  excise  ta:-:  nearly  oqu.al  to  the  imi)ort  duty  ’.vas  reirnposed  on 
the  193^  crop,  ■ Ano the  r : objection  to  the  removal  of  the  excA^o  tax  ^7as  that 
most  of  the  benefits  did  not  go  to  producers;  to  a large  oxt^-nt,  leaf  deal- 
ers and  consumers  profited  by  it. 

A new  effort  to  encour.:igc  domestic  production  was  made  through  t?io 
Tobacco  Act  of  September  193^*  It  still  in  effect  and  provides  for 
Government  price  fixing  of  domestic  leaf  and  rogoalation  of  producti'-n  by 
licensing  grov7ors  and  of  marketing  through  inspection,  grading,  and  re- 
handling, Government  appraisers  establish  the  value  of  domestic  leaf  a.t 
prices  equal  to  comparable  grades  of  imported  leaf.  For  the  193'G  crop 
the  average  appraised  price  wan?  'd.ySd,  per  pound  and  for  the  1935  cron, 
5.3Sd.  Manufacturers  receive  a~  refund  of  excise  tax  amounting  to  lOd. 
per  pound  on  domestic  leaf.  Five  pence  of  this  goes  to  the  redryers  to 
cover  the  cost  of  rehandling,  and  an  average  of  jd » , varying  v'ith  quality, 
is  added  to  the  appraised  value  and  goes  to  the  grower,  Tims  growers  are 
assured  of  a Gove  rumen  t-rcgula,tod  price,  plus  a bonus  of  5^.  per  po'ond , 
resulting  in  average  prices  for  the  crops  of  193*-*’  end  1935  ef  9«72d,  and 
10.3^d.  per  pound,  respectively. 

Encouraged  by  the  relatively  high  prices,  grex^rs  planted  over  1,000 
acres  again  in  193^  end  0I7  acres  in  1935 > cut  excessive  stocks  of  domestic 
lea.f  beg;m  to  accumulate,  as  manufacturers  experienced  difficulty  in  using 
the  domestic  leaf  a.t  r>rices  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  imported  ].oaf, 

A f\irther  regulation  ’-.'as  issued  requiring  all  manuf.acturc rs  to  use  speci- 
fied quotas  of  domestic  leaf  and  prohibiting  its  encport.'-ition.  This  re- 
quirement works  a particular  hardship  on  cigarette  manufacturers,  s’nce 
the  domestic  loaf  is  too  da.rk,  coarse,  and  string  for  use,  in  tlie  English 
type  of  light  flue-cured  cigarettes.  Several  tyues  of  domestic  tobacco 
p.ro'  produced,  btit  most  of  the  }3elgian  t’Uje  of  uneven,  dark  color  and  strong 
fla\’or,  more  suitable  for  use  in  limited  quantities  in  blends  of  the  darker 
pipe  products.  The  follovung  quantities  of  domestic  leaf  vrore  used  in  the 
Govero.1  products  during  the  year  ended  July  5»  19"^^ • 

Cigars, 6S4 

Snuff ] 3,^65 

Pipe  raiortures.  . iS.^oS 

Plard  pressed ?3'-^»720 

As  a result  of  disappe intment  in  the  incomes  obtaaned  fro:i  tobac- 
co, the  number  of  gro’.;crs  dcclinocl  from  1,500  in  193‘f  to  loss  than  iialf 
that  number  in  1935  and.  1937*  The  o.rea  was  reduced  to  57T  .'"cres  in  193°* 

The  fallowing  is  an  cxcorpt  from  a statement  w':,ich  recently  ap- 
peared in  th-^  "Irish  Times": 

"On  certa-in  soils  in  favourable  sca.S'-ns  tobacco  of  good 
quality  ha.s  been  produced,  but  exiocricnco  has  proved  that  it  is 
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not  a crop  for  the  a.yerage  fa.rrner,  Wh.e.re  .lahonr  for  the  various  ' 
field  operations  has  to  he  paid  for,  uh.e  cost  of  'oracluction  he- 
comes  too  heavy -to  leave  a piofit.  Somev/hat  better  returns  may 
he  expected  where  gro'vers  have  the  unpaid  assistance ' of  growing 
children,  for  whom  much  of  the  work  is  suitable,  hut  it  is  not 
a crop  which  can  he  rel.ied  upon  to  return  a steady  income.  Some 
farmers  who-  were  enthusiastic  about  it  in  1933 » therefore,  have 
given  it  up.  Last  season,  owing  to  lack  of  sunshine  and  exces- 
sive rainfall,  the  crop  proved  most  unsatisfactory,  * * * 

Tho  Government  is  continuing  the  policy  of  encouraging  domestic 
tobacco  production  and  is  experimenting  with  nev;  and  improved  varieties 
and  fertilizers  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  to  produce  a 
lighter  color.  It  appears  doubtful,  however,  v/hether  the  domestic  crop 
will  bo  materially  increa.scd  above  a.  quarter  or  a half  million  pounds 
unless  the  Government  is  v/illing  to  subsid.izc  it  fr.rther  or  to  forego 
the  income  from  tho  excise  tax  a.nd  import  duty. 


Outlook 

Consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  British  Isles,  especially  of' 
cigarettes,  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase,  -.vith  temporary  reces- 
sions in  the  event  of  industrial  deprossien,  b-’o.t  the  rate  of  increase 
may  bo  somovdiat  slower.  Much  of  the  expansion  since  the  y;ar  has  been 
duo  to  increased  cigarette  smoking  by  women.  Consumption  of  other 
products,  such  as  pipe  tobacco,  ch^^'wing  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff, 
for  which  dark  types  a,re  largely  used,  is  not  e:'.poctod  to  increase 
materially  in  the  near  future. 

If  tho  present  high  tariff  •Drcfercncc  on  imports  of  Empire-grown 
leaf  is  continued  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  likely  to  boa,  greater 
increase  in  the, use  of  Empire  leaf  tha.n  in  the  use  of  United  States  leaf 
in  other  \7ords,  a gradual  encroachment  on  tho  market  for  United  Stgitos 
loaf.  Tho  tariff  prcfcr-onco,  amoinnting  to  ncarl^'  twice  the  value  of  the 
leaf  itself,  is  a powerful  economic  force  for  the  tiso  of  Empire  leaf. 
Empire  loaf  lias  already  largely  replaced  United  States  dark  types  and. 
most  of  tho  fluu-cured  lea,f  in  pipe  .mixtures.  Any  further  material  in- 
crease in  tho  proportion  of  Empire  leaf  null  prob-ably  bo  through  its  use 
in  cigarettes  and  will  depends  principally  upon  improvements  in  quality 
of  Empire  leak". 


United  States  grov’crs  should  seed  (a)  to  maintaiin  the  superior 
quality  of  American  loaf  and.  (b)  to  maintain  production  large  enough  to 
permit  British  manufa.cturors  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  the  de- 
sired grades. 

In  tho  absence  of  adverse  Go\ ernment  measures  in  the  future, 
exports  to  the  Irish  Eroc  State  of  United  States  toba.cco,  pa.rticularly 
flue-cured,  na.y  be  oirpccted  to  continue  a graduad  increase  proportionate 
to  tho  increase  in  tot.al  consumption. 


